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THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 

uss vitally impoztant measure, looking to an 
entire revolution in the financial policy of our Gov- 
last week, by a majority of two—every member pre- 
sent’ aid voting—and was sent to the House, after 
having been divested, by the decisive vote of 31 to 
21, of its twenty-third section, which contemplated 
the exaction of Specie, commencing with one- 
sixth at first, and adding one-sixth every year until 
rthing but specie should be received in payments 
to the Government. As the Senate immediately 
j by a vote of 30 to 22, an amendment com- 
the receivers of public moneys to take the 
notes of specie-paying Banks, though it at the 
same time prescribed, by 37 to 14, that no different 
should be enforced in one section or 
department of the public service from those which 
govern in other sections, (which means only that 


no “Executive “rescript like the Specie Circular 
shall be isstied,) there is some doubt and much 
difference of opinion regarding the practical ope- 
ration of this measure, should it ever become a 
laws Some consider the vote by which the Specie 
exaction was stricken out of such moral force and 
effect that the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment would be under a virtual obligation ‘to direct 
the ae of Bank paper at the various Custom 
Houses; Land Offices and Post Offices through- 





out.the country, the same as in former years. Of 


thisfaith were the nine Administration Members 
who voted to strike — the es exaction yet 
against prescribi e reception of Bank paper; 
and Mr. Sevier oF Arkansas Vitaced his vote ‘on the 
Jattér proposition distinctly on the gronnd of his 
confidence that the Executive would not contra- 
vene the express will of Congress in interposing 
obstacles to the beneficial action of the Banks by 
refusing peremptorily their paper. On the other 
haad, it is conter that the bill as it stands sur- 
renders the absolute control of the Currency into 
the hands of the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury, enabling them to destroy any obnoxious 
Bank or Banks, and even to paralyze the whole 
Banking system, by a mere edict regulating the 
medium in which payments shall be made to the 
Government. Some consider this even worse than 
before Mr. Calhoun’s specie clause was struck out, 
as giving to the Executive power to stimulate or 
depress all the great business interests of the coun- 
try.at pleasure, and thus to subject the country to 
continual excesses and revulsions by means which 


could not fail to place the wielder of this fearful 


power above the reach of public opinion and in- 
omg of despotic authority. They would pre- 
the country should know the worst at once 
and struggle to overcome it rather than be lulled 
to rest in the enjoyment of something better, 
which they houbl hold only by the precarious 
tenor of the Presidential will. In order to exhibit 
motefully these varying views and opinions, we 
— ‘week the remarks of the three leading 
at Wi n—the Globe, the [ntelli- 
geneer and the Madisonian—in relation to the pas- 
e and the nature of the bill. 
much for opinion—and now. for something 
more of history. 
The bill passed its third reading in the Senate 
on Mond he March 26th, by the following vote : 
. Williams of Maine, Hubbard and 
Pierooof N. H. Niles and Smith of Conn. Wright of N. 
Y. Wall of N. J. Roane of Va. Brown and Strange of N. 
C. Cuthbert and Lampkin, of Ga. King’and Clay of Ala. 
Walker and Trotter of Miss. Mouton of Lou. Morris and 


Allen of Ohio, Lyon and Norvell of Mich. Robinson and 
of - . 


Missouri, Sevier and 


the Senate finally on Monday of 





[All of the above are thorough friends of the 
Administration; but the eleven of them whose 
names we have placed in Italics represent States 
which at thcir last Election respectively gave ma- 
jorities against the Administration—New-York of 
15,000, Ohio of 10,000, North Carolina of 5,000, 
New Jersey 1,500, Georgia 762, &e. &c. Had 
these Senators voted as their States-may fairly be 
presumed to stand, there would have been but sir- 
teen votes for the bill, or less than one-third of the 
Senate.] 

Nays.—Messrs. Ruggles of Maine,Webster and Davis 
of Mass. Kright and Robbins of R. I. Prentiss and Swift 
of Vt. Z'a//madge of N. Y. Southard of NJ. Bucnanan 
and McKean of Pa. Bayard and Clayton of Del. Merrick 
and Spence of Md. Rives of Va. Calhoun and Preston of 
S.C. Clay and Crittenden of Ky. Tipton and Smith of 
Ind. Grundy and White of Tenn. Nicholas of Louis- 
iana—25. 

[Those whom we have here placed in Italics 
supported the election of Martin Van Buren, but 
are radically and inveterately hostile to the whole 
Sub-Treasury project. Some of them have thence 
come to be known and considered as opponents of 
the Administration-Messrs. Tallmadge and Tipton 
especially. Mr. Rives is still regarded as person- 
ally friendly to the Administration, though most 
zealously hostile to this measure. Messrs. Grun- 
dy and Buchawan voted in the negative because 
instructed to do se, and against their own inclina- 
tions. It was understood that Messrs. Morris of 
Ohio and Wall of N. J. would do likewise—the 
obligation to do so bearing far stronger and less 
equivocally upon them than upon Mr. Buchanan ; 
but they thought best to take an opposite»course. 
Mr. Allen, of Ohio, having got into the Senate in 
palpable violation of all theprinciples of common 
honesty as well as of republicanism, seems te un- 
derstand fully that he stands in the National Coun- 
cils as a representative of himself. 

So much for the Sub-Treasury in the Senate. 

On Tuesday morning, the bill was transmitted 
in due course to the House. It was there techni- 
cally read twice (by its title) and the motion of 
course to refer it to the Standing Committee of 
Ways and Means was made. Mr. Patton of Va. 
(Conservative) here rose and moved that the bill do 
lie on the table. The motion not being debatable, 
Gen. Glascock of Ga. asked Mr. P. to withdraw it 
in his favor for a moment, promising that he would 
renew it. Mr. P. consented; whereupon Gen. G. 
took the floor, and proceeded to castigate the for- 
mer severely for making such a motion, and to 
entreatjthe House not to sustain it. He closed 
by renewing Mr. Patton’s motion. Mr. P. begged 
a chance to reply, which Gen. G. would not con- 
sent to unless the motion to Jay on the table were 
entirely withdrawn, and the whole subject opened 
for debate... That would have defeated Mr. P. al- 
together, so he was obliged to bear what he had 
got until another opportunity should offer. A call 
of the House was had, the Yeas and Nays order- 
ed, and the moiion to lay on the table sustained, by 
the following vote: . ‘ 

Yeas—Messrs: Adams, Alexander, H. Alien, J. W. Al- 
len, Aycrigg, Bell, Biddle, Bond, W. B. Calhoun, Calhoon, 
Wm. B. Campbell, W. .B. Carter, Chambers, Cheatham, 
Childs, Clark, Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cush- 
ing, Darlington, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Evans, Everett, 
Ewing, R. Fletcher, Filmore, J. Garland, R. Garland, 
Goode, J. Graham, Wm. Graham, Graves, Gray, Grennell; 
Hall, Halsted, Harlan, Harper, Hastings, Hawes, Henry, 
Herod, Hoftman, Hopkins, H. Johnson, W. C. Johnson, 
Kilgore, Lawler, Lincoln, Lyon, Mallory, Marvin, 8S. _Ma- 
son, Maury, May, Maxwell, McKennan, Menefee, Mer- 
cer, Milligan, Mitchell, M...Morris, C. Morris, Naylor, 
Nayes, Ogle, Patterson, Patton, Peck, Phillips, Pope, Ra- 
tilen, Randolph, Reed, Ridgway, Russell, Sawyer, Ser- 
geant, A. H. Shepperd, C. Shepard, Shields, Sibley, Slade; 
Smith, Southgate, Stanley, Stuart, Stone, Stratton, Talia« 
ferro, Tho , Tillinghast, Toland, Underwood, A. S. 
White, J. White, E. Whittlesey, L. Williams, 8. Williams, 
C. H. Williams, Wise, Yorke—106. 








(Those whom we have placed in Italics are 
Conservatives. } 

Nayrs—Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, -Birdsall, Boon, Brodhead, Branson, 
Bruyn, Bynum, Cambréleng, John Campbell, Casey, 
Cleveland, Clowney, Coles, Connor, Craig, Crary, Cush- 
man, Dawson, DeGraff, Dromgoole, Duncan, Elmore, Far- 
rington, Fairfield, Foster, Gallup, Glascock, Grantland, 
Grant, Griffin, Haley, Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Haw- 
kins, Haynes, Holsey, Howard, Hubley, 2. M. 7’. Hun 
ter, Ingham, T. B. Jackson, J. Johnson, N. Jones, Keim, 
Kemble, Legare, Leadbetter, Lewis, Lozan, J. M. Mason, 
Martin, McKay, Robert McClellan, A. McClellan, Me- 
Clure, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, S. W. Mor- 
vis, Murray, Palmer, Parker, Paynter, Pennybacker, 
Phelps, Pickens, Plumer, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, Rhett, 
Richardson, Rives, Robertson, Sheffer, Sheplor, Snyder, 
Spencer, Taylor, Thomas, Titus, Toucey, Turney, Vail, 
ne aly Wagener, Webster, T. T. Whittlesey, J. W. 
Williams, Worthington, Yell—98. 

Those whom we have placed in Italics are orig- 
inal Opposition men—all ultra State Rights men 
and most of them Nullifiers from South Carolina 
Besides these, Mr. Legare and some ‘other oppo- 
nents of the Sub-Treasury scheme voted against 
laying on the table, considering such a course d's- 
courteous to the Senate, whose six weeks’ labor is 
thus unceremoniously disposed of. Still there 
was a Majority of cight of all the Members present 
in favor of that course—the absentees numbering 


thirty-two. 

Mr. Gray of this State voted in the affirmative 
in order to be able to move a reconsideration, see- 
ing that the motion was likely to prevail. Imme- 
diately on the result being declared, he gave notice 
that he would move to reconsider the next morn- 
ing. But he had reckoned without his host. A 
caucus of the friends“ ofthe bill was held that 
eveningjaud a general muster had; but, on count- 
ing up, it was found that there was not force 
enough in Washington to raise the bill off the 
table, so Mr. Gray waived his motion, and the bill 
rested quietly at our latest advices. 


MR. BARBNARD’S REPORT. 

We present in this number the able Repert of 
Hon. D. D. Barxanp from the Committee on 
Colleges and Common Schools, en the subject of 
the Distribution of the new Literature Fund, and 
the use which should be made of it to @levate the 
character and increase the efficiency and usefulness 
of our Public Schools and other seminaries of 
learning. We ask for this document—what no 
parent or well wisher to the rising generation can 
fail to give it—a careful perusal and consideration. 
It is quite possible that in some of its details—in 
its carrying out of the great principles advance’— 
it may not coincide with the views of all the 
friends of Education. Some believe that all the 
public money should be given to Commcn Schools; 
others that those higher Seminaries only which are 
intended to favor the instruction and multiplication 
of Common School teachers should also be en- 
couraged; while a third and very numerous class 
believe, with Mr. Barnard, that the true policy of 
the State dictates a liberal and enlightened muni- 
ficence. to all classes of our literary irsti:utions, 
according to their relative importance and necessi- 
ties. We shall not offer av opinion on this point, 
since we have not examined the subject nor inves- 
tigated the history of our former legislation with 
the same care that has heen bestowed upon it by 
the respective Committees on Education. It ma 
be proper, however, to state here that the bill whic 
has the Senate and now awaits the action of 
the House, proceeds n the same basis and is 

overned by the same general principles as these 
eta set forth and advocated by the Committe of 
the Assembly. 


Augusta, the capital ot Mauie, which has been hotly 
in 


contested times past, has just elected the Opposition tic k- 
et by a vote of 2 to 1. 
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New Hampsuire.—The accounts from the're- 
cent Election in this State are still contradictory 
as to the precise majority, but accord far enough 
to establish the general issue. Gov. Hill’s majori- 
ty is stated by the journals of his party at a trifle 
more than 3,000; by those of the Opposition at a 
little more than 2,500. Thetruth probably lies 
about midway between them. ([Gov. H. has been 
three times before elected by majorities exceeding 
10,000; General Jackson’s in 1832 was 6,476; 
Mr. Van Buren’s in '36 was 12,494. . At no previ- 
ous election since 1832 has the Administration ma- 
jority fallen below 10,000.] This is certainly not 
a victory to be rejoiced over in ordinary times. 

The State is divided into five Council Districts, 
each of which elects a member to constitute a 
State Council. Of these the Administration have 
carried three and the Opposition one by handsome 
majorities. Inthe Rockingham District, there is 
a majority against Gov. Hill, but it is understood 
that Hon. Tristram Shaw, the former Administra- 
tion Councillor, is nevertheless re-elected. [Last 
year all five were Administration. ] 

Twelve Senators, chosen annually by so many 
Districts, compose the State Senate. Of thesc, 
the Administration have six and the Opposition 
four, beyond dispute. The two remaining are con- 
sidered doubtful by the Opposition journals, but 
they are so confidently claimed on the other side 
that we may presume there is no doubt. The 
contest is so close however, in these Districts, as in 
two or three others, that an erroneous return may 
unsettle the election. Mr. Daniel Cilley, (brother 
of Hon. Jonathan Cilley, who lately fell in a Duel 
at Washington,) was a Whig candidate for the 
Senate, but was defeated by about 200 majority. 

In the House, the Administration presses claim 
134 Members and concede 110; the Opposition 
claim 116 and concede 120, counting 7 doubtful. 
We presume from these conflicting accounts that 
there is a small Administration majority. 





CONGRESS, > 

The principal business of last week in the 
House was the discussion of the Annual Appro- 
priation Bills. Of these, the Military and General 
Appropriation Bills have been passed, and the Na- 
val and Florida Bills are by this time in the 
Senate. The amount of money required by the 
Government for the service of the current year 
exceeds Thirty Millions of Dollars, while the re- 
ceipts are not expected to reach Twenty Millions. 
Of course, a Government must run in debt for 
the balanc®; and Mr. Cambreleng has intro- 
duced a bill from the Committee of Ways and 
Means authorizing the issue of an additional Ten 
Millions of Treasury Notes—in other words, the 
borrowing of so much money at an interest of six 
per cent. How we are ever to pay off this rapidly 
accumulating debt without a thorough Reform in 
the Government and a Retrenchment in its expen- 
ditures, we cannot imagine. 

In the Senate, the subject of Duelling has at- 
tracted some attention ; a bill having been report- 
ed by Mr. Clayton from the Judiciary Committee 
to punish by ten years’ imprisonment the sending 
of a challenge in the District of Columbia. A 
great number of petitions in relation to this subject 
had been presented. 

On Friday and Saturday, nothing of general in- 
terest was accomplished. The House refused to 
reconsider the bill granting $100,000 to the heirs 
of Robert Fulton; so itis passed. The Senate on 
Friday was engaged on the Duelling Bill, but did 
not take the question. It did not sit on Saturday. 





LEGISLATURE. 

The Senate have been chiefly employed through- 
out the last week upon several bills to reorganize 
the Judiciary system of the State. There is much 
doubt that the House will be able to aet definitely 
upon this important measure during the few days 
yet remaining of the session. - 

The House, on Friday of last week, directed its 
Special Committee to bring in a bill repealing the 
Charter of the Phenix Bank in the City of New- 
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York, charged with usurious and oppressive prac- 
tices. The resolution was moved by Mr. G. W- 
Patterson, and adopted by a vote of 66 to 34. It 
was voted for by many who had not yet formed an 
opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the Bank, 
but who wished to have some specific proposition 
before the House, preparatory to its decisive ac- 
tion. On Monday of this week, the bill was re- 
ported, and, objections being made, it was ordered 
to a second reading, by a vote of 92 to 8. The 
House then resolved, by a vote of 73 to 27, that 
this be made the Special Order for consideration, 
in Committee of the Whole, at 12 o’clock on Fri- 
day of this week, when the merits of the general 
question will be thoroughly investigated. 

The Bank Committee reported on Monday, as 
the result of their investigation, that the Dry Dock 
Bank has not forfeited its charter—Mr. P. King 
dissenting. This Report was referred to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. Lawrence, on Monday, reported a bill for 
the improvement of the Salt Works of the State. 
It proposes, among other things, the sinking of a 
well, in the Salt region, to the depth of six or seven 
hundred feet, in the expectation of reaching either 
a bed of rock salt, or water much more strongly 
impregnated ; since it is found that the water be- 
comes stronger as it is taken from a greater distance 
below the surface. 

But the engrossing topic of the week past in the 
House has been the maturing of the General Bank- 
ing Law. This has been so amended as to allow 
the deposit of mortgages on Real Estate worth dou- 
ble the amount as one-half of the security to be lodg- 
ed with the State by the issuers of Bank Notes. To 
this Mr. Barnard proposes to add that twenty per 
cent. of the issues shall be kept at all times on 
hand in gold and silver. Mr. Hoard proposes that 
Banks may be formed and notes issued upon an 
ample pledge of Real Estare alone. As we are 
preparing to go to press, the question has not yet 
been taken on these conflicting propositions. 

P. S. Mr. Barnard’s amendment was on Tues- 
day rejected—Mr. Hoard’s having been already 
withdrawn. 


CONGRESS. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
TWENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 
Srconp Session. 
4 IN SENATE—Tuvrspay, Marcu 29. 
PRICES OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill to reduce and 
graduate the price of the public lands. 

Mr. Cray of Alabama spoke at some length in favor of 
the bill. 

The amendment from the committee was read. proposing 
to strike out that portion of the bill which provided for re- 
ducing the price of all lands ten centsfor every four years 
that they might be in the market, until the price should 
sink to the minimun of 50 cents; and to insert a substitute 
providing for a due estimate of the various refuse lands, 
for their classification according to value, and for a reduc- 
tion less gradual than the preceding, to the minimum price 
of fifty cents per acre. 

At the desire of Mr. Cray of Kentucky, the bill was 
then laid on the table, with the understanding that it would 
be called up on Monday next. 

CHALLENGES TO DUELS. 

The Senate took up the bill to prohibit the giving and 
receiving of challenges to duels within the District of Col- 
umbia, and for the punishment thereof. 

Mr. Crayton, of the judiciary committee, explained 
the provisions of the bill, and the amendments reported to- 
it by.the committee on the judiciary, one of which substi 
tutes for the punishment of death, continement from ten to 
twenty years in the penitentiary ; and the other amendment 

ides that persons going out of the District with a view 
to evade the provisions of this bill, should still be punished 
in the same manner as if they had remained in the District. 

Mr. Roane was understood to start a difficulty in rela- 
tion to punishing a crime consummated in Virginia or 
Maryland, in which States process against the perpetrators 
might at the same time be issued. He was also under- 
stood to doubt or deny the constitutioual power of Congress 
to enact the above second amendment offered from the com- 





mittee. 

Mr. Saitn, of Indiana, was decidedly in favor of the ob- 
ject of this bill. He had examined this bill carefully, and 
he had exerted his mind to ap of that part of the bill 
which punished the offence of leaving the District where 
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as 
the crime was committed in the States. He had great 


doubts on the question of conflicting jurisdiction, for the 
offence of killing in a duel in Maryland was murder. The 
bill punished, as amended, with penitentiary. What'would 
be the state of the case if the criminal was confined in our 
penitentiary for twenty years, and the State of Maryland 
should convict him and order him to be hung? He- threw... 
out these suggestions for the purpose of having the difficul- 
ties removed by argument. He should certainly do all in 
his power as a Senator to suppress duelling here and else- 
where. 

Mr. Gruypy argued, that if a man should steal a horse 
in the District, and ride him into Maryland, he would be 
guilty of larceny in both; and when he had been punished 
by the authorities of one who had first got hold of him, it 
could not be much cause of regret if he should be punish 
ed. also by the other. 

Mr. Crayton distinguished more nicely the objects of 
the bill. It pretended to no jurisdiction over any thing not 
done in the District; the bill expressly and only me 
to punish for what should be actually done = the District. 
The punishment in some cases might seem erp sare 3 
to 4 offence ; but it could not es regarded if the intent, 
by which all crimes are measured, should be taken into the 
account. 

Mr. STRANGE argued that the propensity to duelling was 
so strong in the community, that duels, more or less, 
would be fought, in violation of all laws, however severe, 
divine and human. But on this very account, especially in 
consideration of its collateral and consequent evils, the 
laws against it could not well be too severe, unless their 
severity should prevent their being carried into execution. 

The bill being still up, the Senate adjourned. 


LEGISLATURE OF NEW-YORK. 


IN ASSEMBLY—Fripay,; March }. 

Mr. Lawrence called up his resolution referring the 
the testimony collected by the Committee of which he was 
chairman, touching the charges against the Phenix Bank, 
—-to a select committee of five, to consider and report 
thereon. 

The House coi:sented to entertain it. 

M. G. W. Patterson moved to amend the resolution, 
by striking out all after the word “ resolved,” and insert- 
ing, “that the select Committee of which Mr. Lawrence 
is chairman, &c. be instructed to prepare and report a bill 
to repeal the charter of* the Phemx ky : 

Mr. OeDEN was not prepared to vote for the amend- 
ment, not having yet read all the testimony, nor made up. 
an opinion. 

Mr. G. W. Patrerson adverted to the fact that the tes- 
timony had been printed several days ago, .and laid on the 
table ; with the remark that he had read the evidence, and 
that if there ever was a case where a bill should be intro 
duced for the consideration of the House, it a te 
him that this was that case. It did not follow that the bill 
would be acted on as soon as reported; but it should be 
brought in that the House might Love something on which 
to act, when it should be ready. 

Mr. Lawrence preferred the course suggested in his 
resolution, especially as the Select Committee had dischar 
ged their duty in presenting the facts to the House.— 
Besides, some: probably were not prepared to instruct a 
Committee definitely, what to do, and others might wish 
to have the benefit of a new Committee on the whole testi- 
uwiony. He should prefer not to be on the Committee him- 
self, and hoped the Chair would disregard the Parliamen- 
tary rule, if the resolution passed, and place some one else 
at the head of the new committee. 

M. F.C. Watre sustained the amendment, because 
he desired to have some proposition brought forward on 
which the House could act, without being embarrassed in 
its action by the opinion of any Committee. He 
this proceeding as a mere preliminary way of getting this 
question before the House—as a sort of indictment to be 
tried by the House upon the testimony. 

Mr. SanrorD also sustained the amendment, as a means — 
of expediting the action of the House, which he thought 
due to the bank arraigned on very serious charges, as well 
as to the community, and to the House, and especiully as 
the Committee, with great modesty, (as he thought,) had 
not expressed an opinion, which he deemed to be fairly 
within the scope of their powers. He would give no oo 
casisn to the community to say that the House was dispo 
sed to blink this question. He would hxve a bill present 
ed speedily, to pass or reject. 

. P. Kine asked for the ayes and nor: on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LawreENce argued from the fact t).2t a propositiog 
was made at the outset, to give the Comittee power s¢ 
express an opinion, and rejected, that the Cor:mitte would 
not have been justified in doing so;_and he weat on to com 
tend that the course proposed by the amendment was lia- 
ble to the very objection urged against his own unendment, 
to wit; that it prejudged the question. . 

-y ; have the benefit of ” 











Mr. Birpsers expressed a wish to 
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the opinion of the Judiciary Committee or some other on 
the testimony. f 

M. Oapen thought it due to the dignity of the House, 
that every step taken in this matter should be taken with 
great caution. For himself and such others as had not read 


. this testimony, nor formed an opinion, he protested against 


this precipitation. He conld not vote to instruct a Com- 
mittee to report a bill until convinced that a bill ought to 
be brought in. 

This amendment was debated by Messrs. Sibley, Hud 
sdn, Denniston, (who likened the instructions to orders 
from a Judge, pending a capital trial, to the hangman, to 
get the rope ready,) and Mann, who ridiculed the idea of 
attempting to fix by statute, the construction which the 
community should put upon any legislative act. 

Mr. L. F. ALLEN moved to add instructions to inquire 
into the truth of the charge that the Phenix Bank had de- 
elared a dividend since the suspenssion. Lost. 

Mr. Wx. 1s moved that the whole subject be postponed 
to Monday next. Lost. 

Mr. TayLor moved to refer the testimony to the Attor- 
ney Goneral, with instructions to commence a prosecution 
in the nature of a quo warranto &c. Lost. 

Mr. Tay or moved to add to the amendment the words 
“ if in the opinion of said Committee, the said bank has 
violated its charter.”” Lost. 

The question was finally taken, and the amendment 
adopted ; ayes 66, noes 34, as follows: 

Aves.—Messrs. L. F. Allen, T. J. Allen, Baretto, Bassett, M. 
Benham, R. Benham, Bergen, Bowers, Buel, Carhart, Chandler, 

ell, Dominick, Dubois, Drake, French, Fuller, Fullerton, A. 

» , Griggs, W. Hall, Halsey, Harsell, Head, Hubbard, 
Hulbert Hurd, P. King, Leggett, Lewis, Lord, Lull, Mann, Marsh, 
Matthews, MecParlan, Mead f. 8. Miller, J. Miller, Morgan, Nellis, 

en, Parce, G. W. Patterson, Peck, P. B. Porter, T. H. Porter, 

tnam, Reed, Richardson, Russell, Sanford, Sibley, A. Smith, 
&. Smith, Stoddard, Swartwout, Taylor, Teneyck, Van Vechten, 
Wakeman, F. C. White, Wheeler, Wilbur, Willis—66. 

Nays.—Mesers, , Betts, Bevier, Birdseye, Bostwick, 
Childs, Cooke, Dean, Filley, Garretson, Griffith, Hearsey, Holley, 
Hubbell, Hudson, J. A. King, Lawrence, Maples, Mitchell, Oak- 
ley, Ogden, Osgood, J. P. Patterson, Raynsford, Rice, Ruggles, 
Bcoles, Scott, Sosvel; Sisson, Sheldon, Speaker, Wallace, H. 
White—34. 

So the resolution was adopted as amended, and the 
House adjourned: 





Amarican Prosperity.—The following extract from 
the recent work of M. Chevalier, a distinguished French 
philosopher and author, who recently visited this country 
as an rver, is not without interest or moral : 

“Credit is the primary element of life in the United 
States; they live on it. Without credit, those populous 
towns which arise on all sides of it as if by enchantment— 
those rich States which fringe the border of the Atlantic, 
which stretch to the west of the Alleghany; and extend 
along the coast of the Ohio and Mississippi, would have 
been still savage forests and bottomless morasses. New- 
York alone possesses twenty banks ; the mean of its annu- 
al discounts is £25,000,000 ; whereas, at Paris, the total 
discounts of the banks were in 1831, £9,000,000; in 1832, 
only £6,000,000. At Philadelphia, in 1831, the discounts 
rose to £32,000,000. A general shake to credit even for 
the shortest time, is heré more terrible than the most fright- 

wake. The banks have acted asa lever which 
has enabled the Americans to establish among themselves, 
to their own great profit, the agriculture and industry of 
Europe, and which has covered théir own territory with 
cities, canals, rail-roads, manufactories, and fertile fields, 
in a word, every thing which constitutes civilization.— 
Without banks, the cultivator would have been destitute of 
capital for his most necessary advances; he would have 
had no instruments for clearing his farm; and if the system 
has led in many cases to absurd and gambling speculations, 
it is the same system which has enabled the farmer to pur- 
chase land for two dollars an acre, which he afterwards 
sold for ten or a hundred. The mechanics who are now 
so loud in their condemnations of the banking system, for- 
get that it is to it that they owe the industrious activity 
which has enabled them to earn from ten to twenty shillings 
a day, wages. They forget that itis it which has furnished 
with the means, of which so many have availed them- 
selves, of rising to opulence and comfort; for in America, 
every enterprising man who can give the guarantee of a 
tolerable character, is sure of obtaining credit, and thus 
has the means of making his fortune.” 


License Law.—A joint select committee of the Mass. 
Legislature, consisting of eleven members, have reported 
2 bill which repeals all existing license laws—prohibits the 
sale of ardent spirits in a less quantity than 28 gallons— 

ides a fine of $20—or imprisonment for 30 days as a 
penalty for a violation, and makes it an indictable offence 
sell ardent spirits so as to produce intoxication. 


i 


Bangor Election.—The late Charter Election in Ban- 


gor; Maine, resulted in the success of the Whig tickets in 
each of the seven Wards. For , Dwinel, W. 600; 
Williamson, Adaz. ; O. Conserv. 53; other 


141. 
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THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 
THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 


Opinions of the Press. 


From the (Washington) Globe, (Administration.) 
THE BILL FOR AN INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 

The important bill to render the Treasury independent of 
banks passed to-day by a majority of two votes, as will be 
seen above. 

We regret to see that it lost some of its warmest 
porters, in consequence of one or two amendments, which 
were introduced before the vote was taken. 

In order that the community may understand the effect 
of those amendments, and the provisions of the bill; as it 
now stands, a few explanatory remarks may be useful. 

When most of the Banks in the country, last spring, sus- 
pended specie payments, and thus withheld public 
money, a separation of the keeping of that money in future 
from the use and discounts of the Banks appeared to have 


become indispensable, not only for its satety, but for the P 


rorapt, efficient, and faithful payment of 
tors. 

This was the leading object to be attained. The bill re- 
ported last September, at the special session, applied to this 

urpose alone. It provided for a total divorce een the 
reasury and the Banks, so far as regarded the use of 
public money, and there stopped. . 

Another desirable object to be attained was an improve 
ment in the currency, as well as in the mode of keeping the 
public money, 

Many were anxious to increase still more the specie por- 
tion of it, and in order to effvet that gradually and ex- 
tensively, to introduce legal provisions, rendering it im- 
perative, in time, to receive only specie in payment of all 
public dues. 

This would leave the States and individuals to continne 
to receive what they deemed proper, but would take away 
the discretion before exercised by the public officers of the 
General Government, under the acts of Congress of 1789 
and 1820, as well as the joint resolution of 1816, to receive 
bank paper when deemed safe. 

Accordingly, Mr. CaLuoun, instead of offering a 
rate bill for that object, moved an amendment to the bill for 
keeping the public money, which directed that the kind of 
money received should, in time, be specie alone. 

This amendment then prevailed in the Senate; but the 
bill, so amended, was laid on the table, and not acted on 
finally in the House of Representatives. 

At this sc»sien the Committee reported the bill, inco: 
rating into it a clause similar to that amendment, in 
leaving it be offered as an amendment, or leaving the kind 
of money-to be legislated on in a separate bill. The Senate 
have now stricken that provision out. 

This leaves the bill, on principle, as it originally stood in 
September, when first reported by the Committee. It is 
confined entirely to the safe-keeping of the public money, 
or to the divorce between the Treasury and the Banks. 

The only exception to this remark is a new amendment 
offered by Mr. WEBSTER, requiring that the same kind of 
money shall be received for all public dues, but not pre- 
scribing what kind of money that shallbe. This is left to 
the former laws and resolutions of Congress, construed, as 
they always have been, by the Executive, the Treasury, the 
United States Bank, and the Attorney-General, that it must 
be specie ; except where Congress has otherwise directed 
asto Treasury Notes, or United States Bank Notes, and 
where, in the opinion of the Executive or Treasury Depart- 
ment, some other medium was safe, and equivalent to 
specie. 

We are free to say, that in regard to this last topic, our 
own views are, that too much discretion is now confided to 
the Executive, and that Congress would act wisely to fur- 
ther limit and regulate that discretion. 

We think there was much soundness in General Jacx- 
son’s objections to Mr. Rives’s bill on this point in 1837: 
that it did not explicitlf state whether the choice as to the 
payment of Bank notes or specie was to be given to the 
debtor, and thus the Treasury be obliged to take in Missou- 
ri the bank notes of Delaware though at such a distance, 
and much under par; or be given to the public officer, and 
he be required to take bank notes only when at par where 
offered, and when convertible into specie without discount 
or delay. 

Such, only, in our humble opinion, should have been any 
new regulation as to bark notes. Such, and going further 
into future, and in gradual proportions, until the public dues 
are all collected in a constitutional currency, we hope will 
be some new legislation at the present session, in a separate 
bill or in connexion with some jate act. We 
know that inherent difficulties and differences of opinion 
exist on this point. We are charitable to others who disa- 
gree, and ask only a like courtesy in return. 

As specie was not, by Mr. CaLuoun’s amendment, re- 
nal pemee oe till 1839, —— = 
in ual p i or six years, is 
ample time to legislate in favor of this or some similar mes- 
sure at the present or the next session. 


public cre- 
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The mode of effecting the object is of little c uence, 
compared with the importance of the object itself. 

Pug 1 may ape that it will in due season be effect- 
. e trust that a large portion of specie will graduall 
and inflexibly be mm in public sepa. We lave 
no doubt it would operate in a salutary manner on the 
whole currency of the country, and essentially tend to pre- 

vent over-issues and explosions by banks. 

The bill, as it now stands, reaches and eures one evil— 
the unnatural and injurious connexion between the money 
in the Treasury and the private loans of the banks. It is 
very perfect in that respect, and allows no special deposites 
to be made, except in specie or Treasury notes. Frequent 
settlements with the Banks of any of their notes taken, and 
not soon paid out, would soon tend to check excesses, and 
will doubtless be the practice. 

But, with all due respect to the views of others from 
whom we have the misfortune to differ, we should be happy 
to see more — in use, imperatively required by ex- 

ress law. e like the honest face of an half eagle, and 
even of old Mr. NatHanizt Macon’s favorite silver 
dollar. 

We trust more will be done on this point, either in a se- 
perate bill or by an amendment to some other bill, before 
Congress adjourns. 

Much will be gained by accomplishing one great object— 
the independent keeping of the public money. We feel 
gratified at the prospect of success in that, and are not in 
clined to under-estimate or reject one blessing as to an in- 
dependent Treasury, because we are unable to obtain 
another, at the same moment, in respect to the currency. 

But this other, we have no doubt, will be obtained svon, 
if not at this session. Public sentiment is aroused, and is, 
we believe, sound on that, as well as on the Independent 
Treasury. Whatever obstacles may be interposed by the 
management of interested politicians out of doors, or what- 
ever honest doubts may be entertuined as to the People’s 
views by any of their Representatives in cither House, we 
can see a tide swelling over the whole country, and gradu- 
ally reaching every hill and valley, in favor of a sound and 
constitutional currency. The public are sick to the heart 


. | ot |p al gate per. They abhor depreciations, 
an 


whole race of shin-plasters, and want something 


svlid, valuable, and safe. 


From the National Intelligencer, (Opposition.) 
THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 

We take the earliest opportunity to lay before our read- 
ers a complete copy of the Bill which has just passed the 
Senate, and is now before the House of Representatives, 
for regulating the deposite and collection of the public mo 
neys, a&. 

nm announcing the passage of that bill, with its hard- 
maoney feature stricken out of it, and professing on the 
face of it, as we supposed, to allow the revenue of the 
United States to be collected in the ewrrency of the coun- 
try, that is, in such as individuals pay and receive for labor 
and its products, and requiring that money to be locked up 
in safes and vaults, we considered it and treated it as a 
subject for ridicule rather than for criticism. And certain- 
ly this view of it is justified, whether we regard it merely 
as requiring, because the banks are not trust-worthy, the 
provision of “ sufficient and secure fire-proof vaults and 
safes” for keeping the notes of bapks, (bank-promises-to- 
pay,) or as a contrivance for keepifig specie to be collected 
by Government, after the Government has by its own folly 
and wilfulness driven specie out of circulation and out of 
sight. Regarded in this last view, nothing better could be 
said of it, than that it embodied the caution of an idiot; 
locking the stable-door after the steed was stolen. 

Inthe number of the Government paper, however, in 
which the passage of the bill, thus expurgated, is announ- 
ced, we find an article of official origin, which throws. a 
new light upon the subject, and places it in a‘much more 
serious point of view. We call it an official article, be- 
cause itis free from the peculiarities of the editorials ot 
the Globe, and explains in unexceptionable and intelligible 
lw , purposes and calculations which may, without 
doubt, be referred to the Administration for their authority. 
This article is, under —- circumstances, too important a 
commen wu the bill not to go to our readers alon 

"We have : 


with it. , therefore, appended it to the bill on the 
preceding page. . 

From a perusal of the commentary referred to, in con- 
nexion with the bill, we find that the bill, as it passed the 


Senate, is considered but as — of a system which is con- 
fidently expected to be perfected, either by amendments 
to be made in the House of Representatives, or by sepa- 
rate acts of legislation, to embrace the remainder of it. No 
animal is perfect at its birth; nor, it seems, is this ‘‘ mon- 
ster” of a bill. It is a measure which, as far as it goes, is 
approved, but which, when its imperfections are supplied 
by time and the i of its nurses, may be expected 
to be all that its fond ts can desire. 

Whether the Administration is strong enough, in 
defiance of undoubted public opinion, to pass the amend- 
ments which it to this bill, or the supplementary 
bill or bills are suggested by the official paper, may 








‘ tion altogether. 
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well be doubted. Failing in that purpose, however, the 
intention is clearly indicated to bend the whole power of 
the Executive to the forcing of the bill in its present shape 
through the House of Representatives. It becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, to look this measure steadily in the face, 
us it stands, and ascertain its true expression and meaning. 

When, then, we come to look more closely at the bill, 
we find that though its aspéct was at first only absurd, it is 
in reality one of those anomalies to be found in both the an- 
imated and physical worlds, which are at the same time 
ludicrous od dangerous. We are not very sure, in fact, 
when we come to reflect upon it, that the measure propo- 
sed in the bill is at all iess odious, since the ostensible hard- 
money feature was stricken out of it, than it was before. 
For, although the Lxecutive is released from the obligation 
to receive nothing but specie from the people in payment of 
taxes, it is not deprived of the power of requiring specie 

ayment in all cases, and may, and probabiy would do so, 
yom the instant oj that bill’s becoming a law. It is avow- 
ed, indeed, in the official commentary upon the bill, that, 
as the bill does not prescribe what kind of money shall be 
receivable, bat only that all payments shall be in money of 
the same kind, the bill, if it becomes a law, will be constru- 
ed, ‘‘as former laws and resolutions of Congress always 
have been,” that payments “‘ must be in specie,” except as 
otherwise provided in regard to Treasury notes, “ and 
where, in the opinion cf the Executive or the Treasury 
Department, some other medium was safe and equivalent 
to specie.” 

The question as to what paper is to be considered safe, 
und equivalent to specie, is left, by this bill, to the absolute 
discretion—legislation, we should say—of the Exeeutive, 
and, except such paper as he directs, specie”is in all cases 
to be exacted from the people. The radical vice of our fi- 
nancial system, which has been the cause of all the de- 
rangement of the currency, the almost entire annihilation 
of the revenue, and consequent bankruptcy of the Govern- 
ment, is that very discretionary power ‘in the Executive, 
which this bill leaves not only in fall force, but prolongs 
and confirms, with superadded authority to use it, even 
with good intentions, mischievously, and, supposing evil 
intentions, to any extent corruptly and ruinously. 

If the cumbrous provisions of the bill for receiverships, 
and vaults, and safes, and strong boxes, were merely lum- 
bering, useless and inconvenient ‘“ expedients,” as they 
undoubtedly will prove to be, whenever reduced to practice, 
the country might derive consolation from the reflection, 
that although all this is silly as well as superannuated, being 


three centuries at least behind the age, it is neither the’ 


most costly nor the most dangerous hobby that the Presi- 
dent might have mounted. But, so far from. being of this 
innocent character, we discover und+r this parade of iron, 
safes and stroug boxes, in the new powers which the Pres- 
ident is to be authorized to exercise through the Treasury 
Department, the substance of a despotic power over the 
monctary concerns of the country. : 

It this bill becomes a law. the absolute power te deter- 
mine what bank: paper shall be received by the Treasurer 
and the Receivers, is, as we have already shown, vested in 
the President of the United-Stutes. But if the reader will 
look at the teath section of the bill, he will find that the 
Executive is to be.clothed with yet more alarming powers. 
It is made lawfulby this section, for the Secretary of the 
Treasury—n'. the Treasurer be it observed, but the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, a Cabinet Miuister—not merely a 
ministerial but also a political agent—to transfer moneys 
in the hands of any one depository to another, at his dis- 
cretion. Here is an absolute power over the deposites of 
the public money, under which the Executive may, with a 
strict regard too to the letter of the law, effect the most fatal 
revulsions in the whole course and current of commerce 
and exchange. He may also undertake, by his regulations, 
to issue bills of transfer, Treasury notes in 2 new form, to 
be used in connexion with other means tending to the same 
end, to drive bank notes and bank credits out of circula- 
Practical financiers will, more readily 
than we can, conceive all the extent and variety of the ope- 
rations which might be made under such a power. We 
understand enough, however, to dread and distrust that 
power; and we apprehend that what we do not understand 
of it is still more to be dreaded and distrusted than what 
we do. 

Further, in an article of the official paper, subsequent to 
that which we copy to-day, it is expressly admitted, that 
the 1eception of the notes of specie-paying banks, with the 
incidental power of cashing them at pleasure, invests the 
S.cretary with a faculty which may be “‘ abused to produce 
g-eat mischief.” Undoubtedly it may, and that admission 
alone is argument enough against the bill. But this facul- 
ty in the Secretary “may, and will be used for parposes of 
favoritism as well as of oppression, We say it will be, 
meaning no more than to presume, in to the action 
of men in office, the ordinary influence of human motives. 


It is clear, that where bank notes are received in payment | 'Y 


by the Executive receiving officers, they can, by retaining 
in deposite the notes of particular banks, and disbursing or 
converting into specie the notes of other banks, as effectu- 
ally favor, pet, and agsrandize the former, as they may 
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embarrass, oppress, and evén bankrupt the latter. Under 
such a system, no bank whatever could long stand, except 
by the pleasure of the Executive. The President of the 

nited States would therefore possess a power, uncontroll- 
ed and irresistible, not only over the deposites of the public 
money, but over the profits, and even over the existence of 
all the banks throughout the States. 

The Executive power over the banks, under this bill, 
would be more efiective, of course, in the event of a re- 
zumption of specie payments by the banks generally. But 
we do not see how the banks could resume specie pay- 
ments, seeing the General Government thus armed for their 
destruction, and so armed with the avowed purpose ult- 
mately to break them down, permitting them a breathing- 
spell tor a brief space of time, only for its own convenience, 
and without the least regard for theirs. . We are contident, 
indeed, that the passage of this bill would have all the ef- 
fect of enacting a lnw, making it penal for any bank in the 
United States ever to presume aguin to pay specie. 

If the banks do not resume specie payment, then, of 
course, under this bill, with the cunstruction which the Ex- 
ecutive gives to it, no bank notes whatever are to be recei- 
ved in payment by the Government. For the People there 
is to be one currency, and for the Government and its offi- 
cers another. One currency there is to be in which the 
People deal with each other, and another which the Peo- 
ple must buy in the market at what price they can, from 
the office-holders, to pay their taxes to the Government 
with. Thereis to be, in short, as heretofore sufficiently in- 
dicated, a divorce of the Government from the People; 
and this bill is the first of the instruments by which the 
Administration is seeking to effect it. 


From the Madisonian, (Conservative.) 


RESULT IN THE SENATE. 

The Sub-Treasury Bill passed the Senate, yesterday, by 
a majority of Two vores, and inits worst form. 

The subject was discussed in that body till late on Saturday 
night; Mr. Cuthbert’s motion to strike out Mr. Calhoun’s 
section, (the 23d) prevailed; Mr. Tipton’s proposition to 
receive the notes of specie-paying banks was rejected, and 
Mr. Webster’s ater cae depriving the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the power of discriminating as to the kind of 
funds to be received in the differént branches of the public 
revenue was adopted, and the bill passed in that shape. 

A more out-landish, ill-adapted and arbitrary measure 
could not have been devised. It is destitute of every at- 
tribute that ought to commend it to the acceptation of a 
republican people, and has no more reference to the wants 
of this country, than an order from the Autocrat of all the 
Russias. It invests the Executive, in conjunction with the 
powers he already possesses, with the complete attributes 
of a Mowarcu, viz: the execution of the laws, the man- 
agement of the Revenue, and the command of the Army. 

We warn the people to be on their guard—let the alarm 
scund along the watch towers—if this bill becomes the law 
of the land, you are delivered to an unmitigated despotism. 

The effect of the bill would be to give to the Secretary of 
the Treasury unlimited contro] over the currency of the 
country, and place every bank within our limits, wholly 
and absolutely at his discretion and disposal. Let not its 
nature be misapprehended, or the public mind misled by a 
superficial notice of its provisions. 

All the machinery of Receivers General, and other offi- 
cers, costly buildings, vaults, safes, bars and bolts, are sti!] 
ree and the Secretary is authorized, (for it is lett 

iscretionary ) to collect the public dues in gold and silver. 
It is not the farcical measure described by a cotempurary, 
of providing strong places to deposite bank promises for 
safe keeping, but it gives power to break down or build up 
any bank the Secretary may choose (by keeping this one’s 
notes and running that) delivering the whole to his com- 

ete and absolute dominion. Its effect will be to establish 
an exclusive, solid, unmixed gold and silver currency, for 
the government, and leave that of the people a prey to the 
Secretary’s caprice—preventing the banks for ever trom re- 
suming specie a arog eteg Te trade and commerce, 
and involving the whole country in long-continued depres- 
sion, bankruptcy and ruin. In the hands of a friend of the 
credit system, the bill might be made an instrument of 
good a but under the administration of an enemy, it is de- 
struction. 

To suppose that the bill as it has passed the Senate, will 
defeat or disappoint any of the designs or hopes of its crig- 
inators, is to betray an ignorance of its history and the ar- 
guments by which it has been supported. It gives to the 
Executive the utmost that he desired. If ban‘ notes are 
received at all,-it is only on the condition of their being 
converted into specie on the instant. We have but to re- 
fer to the President’s Message of the extra session, to prove 
that such will be the practice, and that it is utter delusion 
to su that bank notes will be retained in the Treasu- 

4 e President says: “If, at shert and fixed periods, 
they, (bank notes) were converted into specic, to be kept 
by the officers or the Treasury, some of the most serious 
obstacles-to their reteption, would, perhaps, be removed. 
To retain the notes in the Treasury, would be to renew, 
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.n another form, the loans of public money to the banks, ; 
” 


and the evils consequent thereon. 
It is a vain hope, therefore, to expect any alleviation 
from such a bill. 


From the 
THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY--OR ABOM- 
INABLE BILL. 

We publish to-day the Sub-Treasury Bill as it passed the 
Senate, and was nailed to the table of the’ House. 

The motion to re-consider.the vote in the House, was 
not made yesterday, and the member who gave notice of 
his intention to do so, has therefore lost the opportunity of 
making the motion. 

We can say to the country, we think, with perfect confi- 
dence, that the Senate Bill cannot be raised from the table 
of the House. If we mistake not, it requires two-thirds 
to effect it—-the thing, therefore, may be set down as im- 
possible 

The House Bill is yet to be taken up. If the “ specia 
clause” is stricken out, as in the Senate, from five to seven 
members who voted against laying the bill on the table, 
will vote against it on the question of its final passage. If 
it is retained, the effect will be about the same on other 
members. 

To refute the statement made in the Globe of Tuesday 
night, it is only necessary to say that four or five, at - 


and perhaps nine to thirteen, of the members vr fe wg 


laying the bill on the table, will vote against either 

the House and Senate bill. As the House ‘is at present 
organized, the Sub-Treasury scheme cannot, pase in any 
shape. The 106 are all unquestionably firm—10 of the 
absentees are not less so-~four, at least, of those voting 
against laying on the table, will vote against the bill finally, 
in any shape, and this, being 120; is sufficient to the 
bill of abominations to the tomb of the Capulets. 

If the elections turn out unfavorably to the Administra- 
tion, we have the warrant for saying the majority in the 
House, against the bill, will be increased. 

—S—S 

Reorganization of the Judiciary.—The of the 
Judiciary Committee made in the Assembly “by Mr. Oa- 
DEN, provides :— 

1. The Court of Chancery to consist of three addition- 
al Chancellors, to be increased hereafter, if necessary, to 
SIX. 

2. The present Circuit Court to be abolished. 

3. The Judges of the Supreme Court to be increased 
to five, with power in the Legislature tu increase them to 
seven. 

4. There shall be a Superior Court of Common Pleas 
with jurisdiction concurrent with the Supreme Court in all 
cases. The Superior Court of Common Pleas to consist 
of a Chief Justice and four Associate Justices with power 
in the Legislature to increase their number to seven. 

5. Errors shall lie from the Superior Court of Common 
Pleas to the Court for the Correction of Errors. 

6. The Judges of the Supreme Court and Superior Court 
of Common Pleas, shall be Members of the Court for the 
Correction of Errors. 

7. The Chancellor, and Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and the Justices of the Superior Court of Common Pleas, 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour, and until 
they shall attain the age of sixty-five years. [Eve. Journal. 





Cherokee Memorial.—The Memorial presented by the 
Cherokee delegation, and signed by nearly sixteen thour 
sand Indians, has been /aid upon the table of the Senate, 
and the House of Representatives. The Washington 
correspondent of the Journal of Commerce says of this 
treaty— 

‘ it net only forces the Cherokees to sell their own 
cou:.try at the price set upon it by an interested 'y, but 
to buy another country at the price set on it by the sellers ; 
it, makes the sale of the Cherokee country a complete one 
and_for ever; it makes the purchase from the United States 
an incomplete one, out of which the Indians can readily be 
tinessed; and of the small balance of their money remain- 
ing, after paying for this imperfect poreneriens it appropri- 
ates the greater part in a way which must fling it into the 
pockets of Government pets, under whose absolute swa 
it contrives to place this harrassed and wronged people !’ 





Little Falls, Herkimer Co. has elected a Whig ticket o 
Charter or Village Officers. The town is Administration 

Chicago, Ill. has elected a Whig Mayor. Buckner S. 
Morris, 377: Wm. B. Ogden, Adm. 318; maj. 59. Last 
spring, the Administration Mayor was elected by 237 maj. 

New-York Whig Young Men’s State Convention.— 
A meeting of the Whig Young Men of Monroe County 
was held in Rochester on the 26th inst.—William Kidd in 
the Chair. After deliberation it was resolved that it is ex- 
pedient to hold a State Convention of Whig, Young Men at 
an early:day; and it was further recommendedthat the said 
Convention assemble at Utica om the 30th day of. May. 

The True Democrat, published for two months or so 
at Rochester, has been discontinued. It always looked as 
though it was not long for this world. 
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MR. BARNARD’S REPORT 
UPON EDUCATION. 
IN ASSEMBLY....... March 7, 1838. 
Report of the Committee on Colleges, Academies, 
and Common Schools, in regard to the subject and 
stem of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Barnarp, fromthe Committee on Colleges, 
Academies and Common Schools, to whom were 
referred so much of the Message of his Excellen 

the Governor, as relates to Public Instruction; 
the Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools; and sundry petitions from Colleges and 
Academies, for aid; and from inhabitants of vari- 
ous parts of the State, in regard to Common 
Schools, and the diffusion of knowledge among the 
People— 

REPORTS : 

The Committee feel the full weight of the high duty im- 

posed upon them. The most valuable interests of a great 


; sy personal and political, fur the present time, and for 
fu 


ture, are, undoubtedly, in some degree, in their hands. 
At all times, the educational system of the State is a mat- 
‘ser of deep and paramount importance ; and on those who 
‘have any authoritative influence over it, must always rest a 


* deop and lasting responsibility. But, at this time, the whole 


subject comes to us invested with new interest. The State 


* ignow possessed, and to be possessed, of new and ample 


“meuns, in the income of a large fund, deposited with it by 


“the Government of the United States; and, it seems to be 


generally conceded that these means shall be devoted ex- 


“¢lusively to the purposes of Education. ‘The available fund, 


y deposited, amounts to nearly four millions of dol- 


“ars, and to this, will shortly be added a million and a third 


more, if the law of Congress, as it now stands, shall be ex- 


“ecuted. With the income arising from so liberal a fund, 
“thrown on the hands of the State, and which is regarded 


‘by common consent, a3 a new and perpetual endowment 
for our system of Public Instruction, a new and most re- 
sponsible duty atises. An additional sum, already equal to 
twice the amount of that now commanded by the State, 


"for the same purpose, is to be annually applied to the ad- 


vancement of education, the spread of knowledge among 
the people, the forming of the popular character, and the 
preparing and perfect ng of that broad basis of intelligence 
vircue, on which aloné'can rest our republican furms, 
and the security and happiness of a great and growing com- 
muuaity. 
Your Committee feel that, under these circumstances, it 
would be inexcusable in them, and in this Legislature, 
not tu review, and perhaps revise, the whole plan ot Public 
Ins‘rustion in this State. From this time, the State must 
be regarded as starting from a new point, as setting out in 
a new career, in regard to a matter of the first consequence ; 
and it cannot fail to depend very much on the manner in 
which this importaat trust shall be performed, whether we 
are to be a peaceful, prosperous, free and happy a or 
a people sunk, at no distant day, in misery—splendid mise- 
ty it miy be—Droken into furious and contending factions, 
and passing through every form of vice, and every form o1 
violence, first into anarchy, and then under the iron hand ot 
an oppressive, and perhaps, bloody despotism. 

The part which seems to be assigned to your Committee 
in this work, that of examining the plan of Public Instruc- 
tion, a3 it now exists, pointing out its defects, and devising 
and preparing for the action of the Assembly, such materi- 
al changes and alterations in the system, and such new 
mzasures as we may deem essential to the proper progress 
and advancement of this great interest; this delicate and 
respoasible service has occupi+d much painful thought with 
us, much severe study and patient iavestigution. We sub- 
mit the couelusions at which we have arrived to the House, 
certainly with a sincere conviction that, in the main, they 


_ are right, and with an earsest hope.thit, if they shill meet 


with the favorable judgment of the Legislature, they may 


, be re to be just by the practical worciag, the salutary 


happy influence, of the measures which may be adopi- 
ed, as tae results of these couclusioas. At the sam2 time, 
we may be allowed to say, that though we do not shrink 
from the responsibility of taking decided, perhaps bold 
ground, yet this confilence is not wholly our owa; inas- 
much, a3 .we know that nothing that we may recommend 


, can be adypted uatil it shall have passed the patient scru- 
_ tiny of both branches of the Legislature, and met the 


sanction of their deliberate and united wisdom. 

It has seemed desirable to your Committee, at a time 
when the State is about to apply large additional means to 
the uses of Education, and ty adopt, as we hape, a perma 
nent State system of Public Instruction on an extended 
and comprehensive plan, that the right and the duty of the 

-Goveramant, in regard to the subject of popular Education, 
should, if possible, be clearly and accurately defined. 

at constitutional right has the Government to impose the 
burthen of taxation on individual property, or to employ 
the public funds, however obtained, for the furtherance of 
any such object as that of popular instruction? Is not 








Education a personal advantage, accruing to the individual 
instructed, as much as the possession of property, or any 
other good?—and by what right does the Goverament under- 
take tu bestow personal benefits at all, much more to com- 
pel one class of men, because they are men of substance, to 
tear the expense of benefits gratuitously bestowed on 
another class ? 

The right and. duty in question seem to your Committee 
to rest mainly on two grounds. 

In the first place, the power over Education is one of the 
powers of public police, belonging essentially to the Gov- 
ernment. It is one of those powers, the exercise of which 
is indispensable to the preservation of society—to its integ- 
rity, and its healthy action. It rests on the same founda- 
tion as that which is employed in defining and taking cog- 
nizance of crime, in erecting courts, both of civil and of 
criminal jurisdiction, in establishing jails and penitertia- 
ries, and in compelling the performance of contracts, and 
the reparation of injuries. In this point of view, it is one 
among a number of means to the game end, either of which, 
or all of which, may be freely used, according to the wis- 
dom and discretion of the public authorities. All are law- 
ful, and equally luwful and constitutional modes of action. 
In the present case, however, the choice is not a question 
of expediency or economy only—though certainly important 
in the letter point of view; but it becomes u question of 
humanity also. For while it will always be necessary to 
provide for the punishment of offences against society, 
when committed, and for the compulsory observance of 
personal obligations, and redress of personal’ grievances, 
yet itis vastly preferable, undoubtedly, that if such a thing 
were possible, there should be no grievahces to be redress- 
ed, no brvken promises, and no committed crimes. It is 
the aim, and the undoubted tendency of education, properly 
understood and conducted, to accomplish this object; an 
object of incalculable benefit tohuman society. Asa mea- 
sure, designed to operate only as a law of police, the public 
support of education goes behind all crime, and all injuri- 
rious and disturbing action in society, and seeks to occupy 
the intellect and the affections of men. and simply by in- 
forming the mind and moulding the temper, by demonstra- 
ting that it is the interest and the happiness of each to be 

just and generous towards all, by letting a little light in on 
the understanding, and touching the heart, either to take 
from them the disposition to offend one another, or to injure 
society, or to arm them with strength of purpose to resist 
every temptation to do so. 

But there is another and a broader ground still, on which 
to rest the power and duty of the State, in regard to edu- 
cation. That which we have already noticed, is enough for 
the authority, if the State choose to exercise it, and in the 
opinion of your Committee, enough for the duty also. But 
the consideration which we now approach, in not only suffi- 
cient for the abundant justification of authoritative action— 
it demands action, and the State could not justify itself to 
the people without it. 

The people of this State, having united themselves to- 
gether in a civil society, have agreed to secure to them- 
selves, or to attempt tu secure to themselves, the highest 
advantages of the social compact, through the ageucy ot 
certain forms of government and administration. We have 
adopted the representutive syster1; and we start from the 
position, that the whble political power of the country, 
much of it for immediate exercise, and all of it by ultimate 
reference, is in.the hands of the people. And on this grand 
position, as a basis, do all our constitutional forms absolute- 
ly rest. But just as chillren ure unfit to govern them- 
selves, so are uneducated men, being still children, though 
of huge growth, unfit to govern themselves. In one mode 
or another, associations of such men always have had, and 
always will have, protectors and masters; and we hardly 
need add, that a people with a master of any sort, as the 
basis of a free, representative system, is a contradiction ot 
terms. I: is evident, therefore, that popular cultivation, as 
diffusive and general as the numbers composing the repub- 
lic, is indispe:isable to the preservation of our republican 
turms—and hence arises the great constitutional duty of 
the government. It is the duty of self-preservation, ac- 
cording to its actual mode of existence, for the sake of 
the common good. ‘The highest good of the whole, as a 
body, is the object in view ; that good is to be attained on- 
ly, according to the very terms of the original compact, 
through our adopted forms; and the duty of preserving and 
maintaining those forms, in their vigor and purity, becomes 
at once the very highest duty and obligation ‘of those who 
are entrusted with the administration. It isu duty every 
instant, and perpetually, in furce No change ot adminia- 
tration can affect it; and the moment it is denied or neg- 
lected, that moment is the cause of the republic repudiated 
and betrayed. , 

It is easy, we think, to know when this duty of main- 
taining our constitutional forms, by the care which. is taken 
of the superstructure on which they rest, is in the way of 
being faithfully performed. The duty is not well provided 
for, unless some rational plan of public instruction shall 
have been devised and adopted, the object and the proba- 
ble effect of which shall be, to ledd to the cultivation of ev- 
ery child in the community, at least so far as to fit them 








ul!,gwithcut exception, to the extent of their capabilities, 
for un intelligent discharge of the common and ordinary 
duties and responsibilities of social and political life, to 
which ull, or nearly all, ure called by the very conditions 
of our social and political forms. The future mother must 
be educated in every female ci ild—a matter not to be neg- 
lected if we would have men in the republic; and in every 
male child, must be educated the future elector, juror, and 
adminis:rator. 

The duty uf being educated, is undoubtedly one of posi- 
tive ub.igation, resting on every citizen, as part of the ori- 
ginal compact between every citizen and the whole body of 
citizens; and as far as instruction is attainable in youth, 
the obligation rests on parents and guardians. [tis a duty 
which by no means concerns the individual only; it is one 
in which every other individual, and the whole community 
have a deep interest. The verdict of jurors, and the de- 
cision of a contested election, perhaps by the casting vote 
of a sing‘e person, are matters of vast concernmeyit to oth- 
ers, besides those who render the verdict, or turn the elec- 
tion. 

But while there can be no doubt about this personal due 

ty, and the claiins which the community has on every mem 
ber in regard to it, it is clearly one which could not, espe 
cially with us, be enforced by any direct and arbitrary ex- 
ercise of power. Happily, we think nothing of the sort is 
necessary, anymore than it would be desirable. 
There are evidently two difficulties in the case to contend 
with.. One of them is, that so long as men differ in en- 
dowment and in the allotments of Providence, and so long 
as the rights of property shall be respected, there will ai- 
ways bea considerable portion of the community unable, 
for want of the necessary means, to sustain the expenses of 
education. Whenever this is the case, we hold it to be the 
duty of the State to supply the necessary means; and on 
this principle the State has iong acted. 

The other difficulty in the case, is the more serious. one 
of the two. It is, that perhaps a large majority of those 
who have the means of meeting the necessary outlays for 
the proper education of their children, are not disposed to 
use them fur any such purpose. ‘The burthen in ca- 
ses, is undoubtedly a heavy one, aad itis difficult to con- 
vince parents of the unquestiovable truth, that they can 
make no provision for their offspring by peciniary aids, 
which cau in any degree compensate for the want of ade- 
quate mental aud moral cultivation. 

This is a difficulty to be met only by the State—with 
measures of a delicate character—measures calcu.and to 
induce and to persuade—measures aiming to bring m pub- 
lic opinion to its aid, and appealing at once to the 
sense, the pride, and the interest.of the parties concerned. 
Whatever compulsory action is resorted to, must be of a 
gentle and paternal character, and be surrounded and ac- 
companied with every circumstance of kindness, and with 
wuatever is best adapted to move and to interest. Such, 
in @ great measure, has been, and is the nature of the sys- 
tem of public instraction long in operation in this State, so 
far as designed tu meet the difficuity here suggested; and 
your committee propose some important measures, regard- 
el by taem a3 wocthy of great cunsideratioa, not certainly 
to change materially the teatures of the.system in this re- 
spect, but to modity them, and if possible to give them ef- 
uciency. 

There is one other test to which your committe, would 
r2fer, as one by which we may know whether the State 
has performed, or is perfurming, its great constitutional du- 
ty of self-preservation for the common good, by taking due 
cure of the subject of popular instruction. That test is, 
whether or not the system be such us makes education a 
thing of practicable and probable attainment by the. class 
of the comparatively indigent. For if it be otherwise, 
there ca be no security fur the continuance of our consti- 
tutional forms. In this age of the world, the rich, in any 
civilized community, willbe educated ; and if the poor can- 
cot be, aud are not, the necessary con@equence is, that a 
separation takes p.ace. Knowledge is power, and it will 
be exercised; and a selfis aristocracy, furmed of those 
who are at the same time rich and educated, will bear the 
class of the ind.gent and ignorant to the wall. The com- 
mun ty bein: once divided into these two great classes, it 
mazters littie, to the present argument at least, whether the 
powertul bear sway wisely and well, or oppressively ; in 
either case, the balance is destroyed which makes our gov- 
ernment what it is; our constitutional torms ave not pre- 
servcd, and sv much of the common good as depended up- 
on them, much or little, is sacrificed. 

Nor 8 it enough, in our judgment, to satisfy the demands 
of the test now referred to, that our common schools are 
made accessible to all classes, the poorest as well as the 
better conditioned. If the system stopped here, it would 
aid in creating the very distinction and ion which 
ought to be avoided. In the first place; ae condition of 
the common schools must be elevated; aud if it is not, the 
consequence will seon be that they will come to be 
ed as the seminaries of the poor, when the rich will desert 
them, yi any 





yielding them neither countenance nor support, 

further than forced to do so, er contributing to sustaim them 
like other institutions for the poor, as public charities. — 
The condition of these schools then must be elevated. 
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They must be common places of resort for all classes, as 

"far as possible, where the youth of the same neighborhood, 
however otherwise separated, may meet, as youth now meet 
in our Academics and Colleges, to sacrifice all distinctions 
except such as grow out of various success in the prosecu- 
tion of the same studies. 

But this is not all; the way to the higher schools—to 
the Academies and Colleges—must be open, at least to 
the young man of genius and enterprise among the classes 
of the indigent, as well as to his more wealthy rival. 

There is one way, and only one, in which this can be 
done; and that is, by such liberal endowment of the better 
schools, by private munificence and State patronage, as will 
bring down the wages of instruction to the person taught, 
to a moderate sum. When this is accomplished, the bal- 
ance between the wealthy and poorer classes, will be easi- 
ly struck; for though their relative numbers will be une- 
qual in these schools, the sum of knowledge and intellec- 
tual power among the sturdy and ambitious sons of pover- 
ty, will be, out and out, equal to that acquired and display- 
ed by the more numerous class of those, among whom 
must always be many whom indulgence and luxury have 
enervated. 

Your Committee are happy in having it in their power 
to state that the principle here suggested in relation to the 
higher schools, is one which has long been recognised and 
acted on in this State; and ‘it needs only to be carried out 
and properly applied, to make it efficient in producing the 
best and most anspicious results. ; 

Your Committee would now ask attention more particu- 
larly to the system of public instruction in this State, and 
to the measures proposed by us for its improvement. We 
speak of course, only of those scholastic institutions to 
which the public bounty fiows, and which are under the 
care and supervision of the public authorities. 

These institutions are, 1st, Common Schools; 2d, Acad- 
omies ; 3d, Colleges: and 4th, a State University ; this 
last, however, never having yet become a school, but only 
existing as a board of inspection and visitation. 

To begin with the common schools. Your Committee 

that it must be conceded on all hands, that the 
children of this State who receive instruction in these 
schools, are, in no degree, educated as they ought to be.— 
Apply to them the test of qualification already stated in 
this report, and it is certain that the mass fall vastly below 
the proper standard ; and we do not hesitate to affirm that 
it is just as important as the continued existence of peace, 
security and republican freedom among us, that a decided 
effort should at once be made to elevate the standard of in- 
struction in the common schools. With every year, nay, 
with every month’s delay, the army of the uneducated is 
reinforced with frightful numbers; and we are of opinion 
that nothing but prompt action can save us. 

And why are the 500,000 children of the State, though 
attending school, for the most part uneducated? We would 
repeat, after M. Cousin, the pregnant maxim—“ As is the 
master so is the school.”’ It is simply because the schools 
are not supplied with good teachers that we have not good 
schools. ; 

To this point then, the attention of your Committee has 
been earnestly directed ; and after entertaining a variety 
of propositions on the subject, we have come to the conclu- 
sion on the whole, that it is better to take the plan already 
adopted by the Regents of the University, for the instruc- 
tion of common school teachers, rather than to —— a 
new one, and to give it at once sufficient extension to adapt 
it to the exigencies of the State. We propose, therefore, 
that there shall be a department for the education of teach- 
ers, in one Academy in every county of the State ; and we 
are satisfied, after mature examination, that while the pres- 
ence of a normal school in each county, cannot fail to be 
salutary in its influence on many accounts, there will be no 
more than a competent supply of teachers from these 
sources, whether for the immediate or the permanent de- 
mand, provided only we can succeed in creating and in- 
creasing that demand, as we think will be done, if the mea- 
sures which we contemplate for that end shall meet with 
the favor and approbation of the Legislature. 

It is undoubtedly true, that in the present state of popu- 
Jar education, and with the prevalent indifference to the 
whole subject in the districts, no very great number of well 

qualified instruetors would meet with employment, at com- 
petent wages, in the district schools. It would not be 

, therefore, to furnish well-taught teachers. They 
would still be forced to seek employment elsewhere, or in 
other and more profitable occupations. By doing only so 
much, therefore, we should do nothing valuable. We must 

farther, and prepare the way, if possible, for the prompt 
Csedunion of the masters we may furnish, into the ready 
and w id service of popular instruction. And it ie the 
to solve this most difficult problem, whic’: has cost 

evar he re more anxiety and labor than every thing 
else connected with the entire subject. We will submit to 
the House the result of our deliberation en this important 


t. 
V  gad ten, neegrepese io wake the esrablishment of dis- 
arict libraries, heretofore attempted in this State by a law 
of 1835, imperative and certain, as prayed for by various 
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petitions before us. The law, as it now stands, authorizes 
each district to tax itself for this object; $20 for the first 
year, and $10 every year afterwards. We propose that 
the same sums shall still be realized for these objects, but 
that the State shall furnish. half; while it shall be the duty 
of the districts, without choice, to tax their own property 
for the remainder. 

The law as it now stands, has been nearly a nullity.— 
We can hear of but few, exceedingly few districts, which 
have availed themselves of its provisions. Some solitary 
libraries, however, have been established after great efforts 
and sacrifices on the part of individuals; and from these 
we have the most satisfactory testimony that the benefits 
flowing from them have exceeded the highest expectations 
of the most sanguine advocates of the pian. 

To secure the benefits of these libraries at all, we are 
entirely satisfied that it is indispensable to make the levy- 
ing of the tax on the districts, compulsory ; but while the 
State commands in this matter, as it ought to, we think it 
should also show a becoming liberality; and this'it will do 
by appropriating more than $100,000 the first year, to this 
single object. 

The Committee would not disguise that they regard the 
establishment of these libraries as a thing of the very first 
consequence ; and if refused by the Legislature, they are 
free to confess that they shall look to all substantial im- 
provement in the common. school system, as something 
rather to be despaired of, than to be expected or hoped for. 

With these libraries in possession, it is calculated, on 
proper and sufficient data, *hat between seven and eight 
millions of volumes of books will at once be brought into 
use and perusalin this State, where now scarcely a book 
is read ; and that seven or eight hundred thousand persons, 
male and female, young and old, will become attentive and 
instructed readers, of whom scarcely one is now entitled to 
the name of reader. Who can undertake to compute the 
sum of benefits arising from such a condition of things 7— 
the intellectual tastes and habits that may be formed—the 
new sympathies springing up between parent and child— 
the desertion of old haunts of dissipation and old habits of 
vice—the new and swarming births of thought and fancy 
that must occur—the occasional discoveries which genius 
may make of itself, and its wonderful powers and impul- 
ses—the passions that shall be calmed—the differences 
that shall be healed—the broils that shall be quieted and 
allayed—the farnilies, and neighborhoods, and country that 
shall be blessed—who can contemplate all this, and more 
that might be thought of, and not tremble, as a man and a 
patriot, with the apprehension lest the country should lose, 
or fail, through any cause, to realize benefits so immense 
and so indispensable ? 

It will be seen that the Committee place great reliance 
on the establishment of district libraries, in their influence 
on both parents and children, as a principal means of lead- 
ing to the employment of competent teachers. But there 
are other means also on which we greatly rely. 

One of these is, the very direct one of increasing very 
largely the fund appropriated by law for the payment of 
teachers’ wages. It is proposed to double the sum supplied 
from the State Treasury for this object ; to double also the 
sum which the property in the several towns now pays, by 
compulsory taxation ; and finally, to authorize the towns 
to double the sum which they are now allowed ro raise by 
voluntary taxation. 

In this way, the whole sum which would go into the 
hands of the Commissioners of Common Schools, as pub- 
lic school moneys for distribution among the districts, 
would be about equal to the whole sum, including rate-bills, 
which was paid for teachers’ wages so late as 1833, and 
would fall but little more than $100,000 short of the whole 
sum thus paid, according to the last years’ returns. 

But the Committee are unwilling to allow this large in- 
crease of public moneys for annual distribution, without 
making an effort to secure a correspondent exertion and lib- 
erality on the part of those who furnish children for the 
schools. If this be not secured, more harm will be done 
than good. If higher wages are not tobe paid to teachers 
than before—if the services of a better order of instruct- 
ors are not to be required—if the standard is not to be ma- 
terially raised, then will this additional public bounty be 
wasted, and the extraordinary burthen of taxation which 
property will be made to bear, be only oppressive and ty 
rannical; because in no degree useful. The pour, who are 
unable to pay rate-bills, will reccive no more benefit from 
the schools than they now do; while those who are able but 
unwilling to pay, will wholly escape the payment of their 
just proportion of the expenses of tuition fur their own 
children, by casting the whole burthen on the State and on 
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o avoid the evils here suggested, and to secure the em- 
ployment of qualified teachors at fair prices, as fast as they 
can be found or furnished, the Committee propose two or 
three changes of some importance in the details of the 
common school system. 

It is proposed, in the first place, to establish a minimum 
of prices as the wages of instruction in the schools receiv- 


those of female teachers not less than ten—at the same time 


in each year, from three months, which is the 
quisition of the law, to six months. 

In connection with this new provision in regard to wa. 
ges, the Committee recommend a slight, but yet, as we be. 
lieve, an important change in the manner of ini 
the qualifications of teachers. The whole subject of local 
inspection undoubtedly demands revision. At 


certain description of schools, to which we shall 
refer, shall only be admitted to examination by the 
inspectors, on their presenting some proper testimonial] of 
their scholarship from some of the higher Schools, Acade. 
mies or Colleges; and that in all cases the candidates for 
teachers of common schools shall be examined by or under 
the direction of the inspectors, in certain studies and sub 
jects which shall be from time to time, named and preser} 
bed by the Superintendent. t 
With the same object and result in view, it is next pro 
posed to make a most important change in the principle on 
which the additional funds, whether derived from the Staty 
Treasury or from local taxation, shall be distributed among 
the districts. On the plan now proposed, the apportion 
ment by the Superintendent of the whole of the schoul 
moneys will be made precisely as heretofore, the 
several counties, towns and cities; and the new mode of 
distribution applies only to the moneys in the hands of the 
commissioners of each town. The proposition is, that ig 
each town, one equal half of the public school moneys in 
the hands of the Commissioners, instead of being appor 
tioned as the whole has heretofore been, among the several 
districts in proportion to the number of children residing 
in each, between certain ages, shall hereafter be apportion 
ed in a ratio according to the average monthly rate of wa 
ges paid to teachers for six months in each of the several 
districts. 
It is supposed that the business of teaching, like all other 
business requiring learning and skill, will, as a general 
thing, command wages and be paid for, as between those 
who practice it, according to excellence and superiority; 
and the proposed mode of apportioning a part of the public 
moneys among the districts, is intended to operate directly 
as a bounty to those districts of any town which shall most 
faithfully serve the cause of popular instruction, by employ 
ing the best teachers. And this method of apportionment 
is recommended with the more confidence, not only in its 
efficacy, but in its justice, because it may be made to ap 
pear, by an easy calculation, that while the bounty to om 
or two districts in a town which might be induced to give 
the highest rate of wages would be very considerable, 
the amounts distributed to the remaining districts would’he 
only the merest trifle less than they would receive undét 
the old mode of distribution. Inthe mean time, an exam 


the happiest influence on all the districts, demonstrating to 
their observation the benefits of good instruction, and ine- 
ting to a mutual and healthy emulation. 

But your Committee propose still another way of reach 


the employment of competent teachers, and elevating the 
standard of education in the common schools. It is ev 
dent that there is a strong tendency in the towns, to an un 
necessary and injurious multiplication of districts—thu 
vastly increasing the expenses of education, without any 
corresponding benefits. And the Committee have been 
disposed to put it in the power of two or more districts to 
consolidate, and to offer some inducements to them to do 
so, where it can be done judiciously. The point, however, 
to which our attention has here been chiefly directed, has 
been the importance, for the sake both of efficiency ia 
teaching, and of economy, of forming the younger, and the 
older and more advanced pupils, into separate departments 
or schools. It is certainly the most wretched economy to 
employ a male teacher at eighteen or twenty-five dollars 
month, to instruct infants, when a well qualified femal 
could be employed at ten dollars, and ten to one perform 
the service the better of the two. _ Besides, it is deemeds 
hopeless expectation to find men really qualified by thet 
learning and talents, to instruct youth from ten years dll 
and upward, as they ought to be, who will be employed & 
the same wages, to teach children of five. 

To meet the case suggested, it is proposed by yout 
Committee, to authorize several districts, not more tha 
four, without dissolving the primary districts, to unite # 
form a high school district, and establish a district hig 
school. It is supposed, that without much expense, om 
of the district school-houses may be taken and fitted up 
the central school. If the remaining school-houses in 
united districts will accommodate the primary schools f 
the younger children, then the conned school-house wil 
need to have perhaps but a single apartment for the high 
school; and otherwise, a separate apartment so as 0 
commodate both schools under the same roof, would bere 
quired. In any event, the extra expense under this eed, 
would be very ineonsiderable to the united districts. . 

It is proposed, as connected with this plan, to fix's mis 





ing any share of the public moneys—the monthly wages of 
the male teachers to be not less than fifteen dollars, 





and| imum of monthly wages to the high achool tescher, 


extending the term during which the school must be kepe_ 
present re 









however, we only propose that candidates for teachers of g* 














ple would be set in the towns, which could noi fail to be f 
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S¥teke for example a town having twelve districts, the av- 
teachersiofg* [gage in the State; and such town could support three 













* jyall. When the necessary buildings aro erected for the 


- session of productive funds, so that the wages of instruc- 


. ey that we think the public ought strictly to guard ; and the 








-five dollars. This is deemed desirable, not only as 
y to. secure the services of proper instructors, but as 
ishing an elevated grade in the business of common 
ool instruction. And besides, it is demonstrable, that 
h this higher rate of wages to the high school teacher, 
the benefits of these superior schools may be secured 
the towns and the children of the State, with very little, 
any, additional expense in the aggregate, for tuition.— 








rict high schools, with eight primary departments, all 
th qualitied instructors, for wages scarcely more, if any, 

the , than would be required to sustain the 
twelve district schools on their present footing. 

The Committee would add on this important point, that 
the here suggested is not wholly a new experiment, 
We information of its having been voluntarily attempt- 
el in some towns in the interior of the State, and wherever 
ied it has been attended with complete success. We 

no hesitation in commending the plan in the strongest 
manner to the favor of the House; and with sume encou- 
ing aid which it is proposed the State shall offer, towards 
Meidhing these high schvols with necessary apparatus, we 






ro ae to expect from the plan, if the Legislature 
sanction it, the happiest and most satisfactory re- 


‘ have_now done with the Common Schools, af.er 
commending them, as we beg leave to do, with all the vast 
snd-inappreciable interests belonging to them, to the con- 
tioued care and favor of the State; only adding, however, 
that a chief interest belonging to the consideration of the 

seminaries, to which we now for a moment pass, 
wises from the intimate connection between them and com- 
mon schools, as part of the same system of public and 

education. 

n regard to Colleges and Academies, we have already 
stated in this report a principle of vital importance, proper 
to influence and govern the action of the State in its pa- 
tronage of these institutions. If there were no other rea- 
ton, they should be sustained with aid from the public 
, as schools for the education of teachers; not merely 
where departments for that purpose are especially estab- 
lished, but every where if necessary. There is, however, 
another and equally cogeut reason why such aid should be 
furnished, and that reason is found in the principle just re- 
ferred to. We need not repeat it. Let it be enough to 
say, that the State ought to see that the doors of these in- 
stitttions are open to the comparatively indigent; it will 
never do to permit education to become a monopoly of the 
rich. There is nothing indeed in the manner in which 
thése higher schools are founded and constituted, tending 
toso unhappy a result; the property of the wealthy and 
errniboont is freely bestowed for their endowment, and 

their advantages are brought within the reach of near- 


accommodation of faculty and students, and a proper libra- 
ry, museum and apparatus furnished, for all which the 
student pays nothing or very little; and especially when to 
this is added the endowment of professorships, or the pos- 


tion also are paid with but small contributions from the 
student, or none at all; then are these schools placed on 
the right foundatiun; then will they become nurseries of 
men trained for the cause and the service of the republic ; 
then; and then only, will they operate to check the growth of 
aristocratic _— and distinction, and promote that healthy 
equality without which we may perhaps have the forms of 
republicanism, but none of its essence or its benefits. It is 
easy pe ir we think, to see, if the system as we have it, 
should be left to change itself into one in which the whole 
onerous expense of instruction in the higher schools—tui- 
tion, rents, the use of books, and apparatus, with all the 
necessary incidents—must be borne by the individual in- 
stracted, that education could not be, and would not be, a 
thing in which the poor, or those in moderate circumstances, 
would have any part. And it is against every such tenden- 


State does and may materially aid in the matter, by a judi- 
cious application of its public funds to the encouragement 
and support of education in Colleges and Academies. 
It will be seen by the bill prepared by the Committee, 
that they propose to increase moderately the annual sum 
now distributed by law among the Academies of this State, 
subject to the visitation of the Regents; and also that a 
further sum shall-be.annually distributed among other Aca- 
demies, not yet perhaps so well endowed as those just 
named, and, therefore, more necessitous ; taking care, how- 
ever, that they shall have all the character of Ciassical 
Schools of the rank to which they claim to belong. 
A principle seems to have obtained in the State hereto- 
fore, in regurd to aid furnished to Academies, whicla the 
Committee are disposed to sustain. These institutions are 
numerous, and it is desirable they should be ; and it is qwite 
improbable that the Treasury of the State could bear the 
drains upon it, if it was once adopted as a practice to make 
) ne Academies of considerable sums, by way of en- 
it; as fur the erection of buildings, or to pay the 





debts incurred in theerection. Itis believed to be deci- | 
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dedly better to luok, as heretofore, to voluntary ,and united 
contributions and private munificence, to supply to every 
Academy the necessary erections for the accommodation of 
students, and then for the State to come in with its annual 
bounty to aid in sustaining current expenses. 

Colleges, in this respect, appear to your Committee to 
stand on a footing somewhat different, and so they have 
been heretofore considered. The State has, in some in- 
stances, furnished very liberal pecuniary aid to the found- 
ing and building up of Colleges. When the State was 
younger and individual wealth was less abundant than it 
now is, it is probable those Colleges could not have exist- 
éd, or been preserved, without such assistance And even 
now, since private fortunes and means have greatly increas- 
ed, the establishment and endowing of a College out of in- 
dividual contributions is not a thing easily accomplished. 
The necessary cost of College buildings, and dwellings for 
the faculty, and of furniture, library, apparatus and muse- 
um, is very great; and if those who attempt such an enter- 
prise are lett to stand alone, it is only after years of effort, 
teil, and anxiety, and sacrifice, that they can finally succeed. 
And it seems to your Committee, on the whole, that there is 
no good reason why the past practice of the State in mak- 
direct grants to Colleges for endowment, should be wholly 
pretermitted. The bounty of the State can never be called 
tor, for this object, to any such extent as it heretofore has 
been. And no demand of the sort is at present made from 
any of the Colleges. 

The Committee recommend, on the same principles on 
which current aid is afforded to Academies, an annual ap- 
propriation for ‘a limited time, of six thousand dollars each 
to Geneva College, and the University of the City of New- 
York; and four thousand dollars each to Hamilton and 
Columbia Colleges. All these institutions are embarrassed 
for want of current support, and we hope that at least the 
State will not see them sink under such embarrassments. 

There is one topic more which the Committee feel bound 
to touch before concluding their report. They present the 
subject with a brief but frank expression of their views 
and opinions, in order to place it in the possession of the 
House for review, and for the exercise of its better judg- 
ment. The subject is an important one, and it will be 
wholly for the House to say, whether the suggestions of the 
Committee shall be acted upon at all, at the present ses- 
sion, or whether the whole subject shall be laid over for 
such consideration as the community may see fit to bestow 
upon it. 

We have already said, that the State University, as now 
constituted, is not a school. It is without lucality, without 
endowment, without literary and scientific property. The 
Regents form « board of inspection and visitation, for all 
departments of public instruction above the Common 
Schools. To the care of the latter a Superintendent is ap- 
pointed. 

Now the changes which your Ccmmittee would suggest, 
are to a great degree, organic. We will state them; but 
we will not undertake to sustain our views by argument or 
illustration. 

We think, in the first place, that there should be appoint- 
ed in this Stete an officer who should be the head of the 
system, and called perhaps the President of Public Instruc- 
tion. That his office should be wholly separated from any 
political office whatever, and, as far as may be, from every 
possible political connection or interest. He shoild have 
especial charge of Common Schools and Academies, and 
of the funds appropriated to them; and should devote him- 
self exclusively to the work of improving and perfecting 
the system of which he would be the head. It is work 
enough to occupy all the time and the energies of any one 
man. The Regents should still have the power of visita- 
tion over the Colleges, properly supervisable by the State 
University ; they reporting to the President, as the head of 
the system; and he reporting of course, in all things, to the 
Legislature. 

Finally, we think that the time has come when the State 
University should be something better than a name. It is 
now a corporation; give it, we say, @ local habitation, and 
invest it with some of the usual signs of physical existence. 
A beginning might be made by declaring by law that what 
is now knownas the State Library, always to be located at 
the Capitol, and to occupy apartments in the Capitol 
buildings, shall hereafter be known-as the Library of the 
State University, and let the funds for its increase, which 
should be more liberal than heretofore, as well as the Li- 
brary, be placed in the hands of Regents. A moderate 
sum annually should be added, for the gradual establish- 
ment of an anatomical or other museum, to be located also 
at the Capitol In this way, it is supposed by your Com- 
mittee, that while the cause of science and learning would 
be immediately subserved, preparation might gradually be 
made for the University to enter on its proper business, as 
a school of instruction in the highest branches of learning, 
under well endowed professorships; and thus the State and 
the country, in time, escape the reproach of being obliged 
to send the sons of the republic to other countries and to 
kingdoms with which we have little connection and no con- 
geniality or sympathy, for the advantages of education ia 


In the bill which we propose, will be found provisions 
a swering to the suggestions which we have now submit- 
ted in respect to the re-organization of the executive depart- 
ment of public instruction. 

In concluding this report, your Committee would say, 
that they cannot trust themselves to speak of the subject 
of education, in so grave a document as this, as they would 
hike to speak—of its vast importance, its advan » ita 
necessity. In another place we should indulge in feeli 
and language which would not be becoming here. 6 
shuuld speak of the spectacle of an educated 
cated to the top of their faculties, as physical, organized, 
intellectual, moral and religious beings—educated above 
want and above pride, above fear and above reproach—ed- 
ucated to know what truth is, what charity is, what justice 
is, what liberty is—educated to be generous, and peaceful, 
and free, and happy—educated to understand and feel and 
respond to every call of duty and-.of iotism—educated 
out of vice and meanness, and into lofty thoughts and noble 
sentiments—educated for home, for pleasure, for business 
educated for themselves, for their families and kindred, for 
their friends and for theircoumiry. But we forbear. Such 
a country and such a people we believe ours ought to and 
will be. 

The Committee ask leave to bring in a bill. 
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Tue Rowan Potato, a New Variety.—The fol 
lowing is an extract from a letter written from Geneva, of 
date 25th April, 1837, by Prince Charles de Rohan to M. 
Jacquemont Bonnefont, Nurseryman, Annoney, in the Ar. 
deche. 
“Tsend you, through my friend M. Romilly, a root to 
which my name has been given in this country. The hie 
tory of this Potato is not less singular than the Potato it- 
self. He who obtained it from seed four years ago shews 
it, but will not give it to any person; he has refused it to 
King William. He has cultivated it in a little walled in- 
closure; he only wishes to sce it in apes ny and the seed 
of the following year. He makes them to be taken wp in 
his presence; keeps them under lock and key, and to be 
ooked for himself and cattle before his face. It is at 
great risk that I have been able to procure two tubers.— 
This exclusive amateur having learnt that I had got some 
cactuses, which he wished much to have, begged me to give 
him some. I wished no money, but very much to have 
some of his wonderful Potato. He gave me two of them, 
and made me give my word of honor that I would never 
send any of them to Holland, Belgium, England, Prussia, 
or Germany. Happily he has not thought of Switzerland 
nor France: for, without this omission, I could not have 
the pleasure of offering these to you. 

“This is the mode of éultivating these Potatoes: The 
earth is dug to the depth of twenty inches; make the die- 
tance between the holes four feet, and put two or three 
eyes, or sets, in each earth up frequently. The stalks, 
reaching six or seven feet in height, must be supported on 
transverse stakes. The kind being late, the tubers, which 
are very farinacious, should only be taken yp about Martin- 
mas, when the stalks wither. 

‘To give you an idea of the extraordinary produce of 
this Potatoe, I give three examples at om. ~M. E. 
Maral, at Alis, gathered last autumn, tubers weighing 13 
ibs. 7 oz., and 11 lbs. 9 oz., and 9 Ibs. 13 0z. M. de Mon- 
tet, a proprietor near me, asked me for tubers, when I 
could not give him more than a single small tuber having 
four eyes. He weighed it for curiosity, and found that it 
wanted a few grains to make half an ounce. However, 
this small tuber being planted, produced 38 1-4 Ibs. The 
attorney of the Abbey of Auterive, Canton of Fribourg, to 
whom I had given two tubers two years ago, and who, de- 
lighted with his first harvest, after having eaten and gtvon 
some te his friends, planted the rest, and obtained last au 
tumn six double horse loads, and eight scuttle-full. It is 
not the largest tubers which succeed best as seed.” 

[Le Cultivateur, Journal des Progress Agricoles. 

Wuite Mou.serry.—Experience and observation have 
demonstrated that the shade of Mulberry trees is not inj 
rious to the growth of grass, grain, or any other 
This is an important discovery, and argues powerfully in 
favor of the means of raising @ik. 

I would advise with humble diffidence, that every farmer 
procure a mulberry seed from a nursery, transform all his 
fences into mulberry-hedges, and plant standard m 
trees along all those hedges, half a rod distant from 
other. A farm of a hundred acres, fenced as above ad- 
vised, would, in a few years, yield from its fences a crop 
worth several hundred dollars! These fences would be as 
cheap as any other the farmer could erect; weuld i 
no repairs, no renewal, so that all the produce arising 
the leaves would be a clear profit One hundred pounds of 
leaves would produce in this country, one pound of reeled 
silk, if judiciously fed, worth from four to seven dollars, the 

Asi 








price being governed by the good or bad reeling. 
tree, will produce from thirty to sixty of leaves, 





its higher walks and attainments. 


pendirg on the growth of the tree, &c. [Village Record. 
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ES CE SS 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 








The packet ship Utica, Captain Pell, from Havre, 29th 
ruary, arrived last week, bringing files of French papers, 

by which we have dates five days later from Paris and 
The Cotton Market 
The news 


Hevre, and the Continent in general. 
had declined a little—stock on hand large. 
from England has been anticipated by previous arrivals. 


Pa.is papers announce the death of Baron Silvester de 
Sacy, from paralysis, with which he was attacked on his 
He was an erudite ori- 


way trom the Chamber of Peers. 
e1.tal schoiar. 
The Temps remarks that a spirit of matrimonial rnania 


is now prevalent in Paris, a greater number of marriages 
having recently been contracted than during any furmer 


given period of the same extent. 

Paris Bourse, Keb. 24.—Three per cents 79a80f.; 5 
per cents 109,89a109,90. 

Spaix.—Advices from Bayonne, of Feb. 17, state that 
Don Carlos arriv.d on the 12th at Betulu, a village near 
Lecumberri, on the road to Pampeluna. At the same date 
the Carlists had assembled upwards of twenty battalions in 
the environs of Estella, with the intention, it was suppas- 
ed, of attempting to retake the position of Belascoain, the 
poss2ssion of which would be of great importance to them, 
as it would facilitate the passage of expeditionary forces 
into ia Arragon. Espartero, however, who had been 


appr zed of their movements, arrived on the 8th at Lugro- | 


no, after giving orders from Miranda for the concentration 
of his forces in the Solana. The Bourdsaux papers con- 
firm the intelligence that the Carlists had concentrated 
twenty battalions of infantry and eight squadrons of cavalry 
from Los Arcos and Valdechagori, and that Espartero oc- 
cupied the bnnks of the Ebro, from Lozgrono to Calaborro. 
General Leon was at Viana and Mendavia, in observation 
of the enemy. 

Advices from Catalonia state that an engagement had 
takcn place between two hundred Christinos, belonging to 
the garrison of Gerry, and the Carlists cantoned at Labour- 
sis, the advantage remaining to the former. The Postilon, 
a Girona paper, says that a detachment of twenty-eight 
national guards and uther troops had been surprised and 
made prisoners by the Carlists, on the road to Barcelona. 
The Carlists had also laid siege to the town of Amer 
Brigadier Carbo had marched in pursuit of their “bands, 
with a column of fifteen hundred infantry and a hundred 
cavalry. He had entere Angles on the 12th, and the in- 
surgents had taken the direction of the mountains. 

FIVE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The fast sailing and splendid packet ship, Europe, Cast. 
E. G. Marsha!!, arrived on Sunday from Liverpool. She 
siiled on the Ist of March, and brings us London dates to 
the 28th February, and Liverpool to the Ist of Marci: in- 
clusive. 

Enotanp.—The English news is of no great import- 
ance. The excitement relative to the Canada disturban- 
ces seems to have disappeared. 

In the House of Commons a violent discussion had ta- 
ken place on charges of censure against Mr. O’Counell, 
for certain words used iv a political speech. A resolution 
declaring that Mr. O’Connell had been guilty of a breach 
of privilege, was negatived, 254 to 263. Mauch confusion 
aap in the midst of which, and at a late hour, the 

louse adjourned. 

France.—The proposition of M. Passy in the Chamber, 
for a bill to free the children of negro slaves in the French 
Coton‘es, who shall be born after a date yet to be fixed, en- 
countered much upposition. ‘Lhe naval ship carpenters 
had struck for higher wages at Toulon. The Courier Fran- 
cais states that the French Government has relinquished 
its intention to exact of the Swiss Directory the expulsion 
of Prince Louis Bonaparte from the Cantons. 

Spain.—The Madrid Gazette of Feb. 1S, contains the 
articulars of an engagement fought on the 28th, 29th and 
Oth of January, between Gen. Diego Leon’s division and 
several Curlist battalions, the result of which was the cap- 
ture by the former, of the bridge of Be!ascoain, over the riv- 
er Arga. The Christino Genera! estimates the Carlist loss 
at 200 killed, many more wounded, and 300 prisoners.— 
He had on his side 22 killed and 112 wounded. The Sen- 
ate, on the 17th, almost with®ut discussion, adopted the 
entire act for a levy of 40,000 recruits. 

[N. Y. Daily Whig. 

From Canton.—The ship Hanover, at Newport, has 
brought us papers from the celestial empire to Nov. 2 

he Foreign mercha sts resident,in Canton have reec ived or- 
ders from the empcror to leave nis dominions. The Rev. 
Howard Malcolm, who has been in the East Indies for the 
lasttwo or three years as agent of the American Baptist 
_ Board of Eoreizn Missons, has returned in the Hanover. 

Newspapers in Kentucky.—The Louisvilie Gazette 
states that there are in Kentucky thirty-one newspapers. 
Sixteen are Whig, six Van Buren, six Neutral and Agricul- 
tural, and two Religious. About one-fourth of this number 


THE JEFFERSONIAN. 


LATE FROM THE ARMY. 

Information has been received at the War Department, 
from Fort Jupiter, Florida, as late as the 7th March, which 
states, that up to that time, more than three hundred Jndi- 
ans aud one hundred and fifty Seminole negroes had come 
in. From information derived from them, it was believed 
that Sam Jones and his party were lying concealed on the 
islands of the everzlades. Alligator and his party on the 
west of the O-kee-cho-bee, and Co-a-co-o-chee, with his 
band, in the swamps of the St. Lucie. It was reported 
there, that many of the Mickasukies were making their 
way in small parties of two, three and four, back to the 
Wahoo and Withilacooche. It is evident that they will not 
fight again, if they can avoid it, their sole object being to 
get out of the way of the whites, and procure the means 
of subsistence. It is believed that nearly all their cattle 
have been destroyed, and most of their horses captured.— 
Abraham gays that there are not more than ten or fifteen 
negroes left in the nation. 

In order to search the everglades, and if possible to find 
and dislodge the Indians from the islands, six companies 
of artillery under Col. Bankhead have been sent from In- 
dian river to Key Biscayne, where they are to take boats 
and proceed by New River into the everglades. Major 
Lauderdale, with two hundred Tenness ans and a compa- 
ny of the 3rd artillery under Lieutenar Anderson, are al- 
ready on New Rivir, having marched 0m Font jupiter on 
the 2d instant. Lieut. Powell of th. vy is to cooperate 
| in this movement, which will give Col. Bankhead a mo- 
ving force of nearly 600 inen. { Globe. 

The Whale Fishery.—On Saturday and. iday last, 
nine whalers had arrived at the port of New ford. The 
cargoes are estimated, in the aggregate, tou ..vunt to no 
less than seventy thousand barrels of sperm and whale oil, 
which, at present prices, may, according to the New Bed- 
ford Mercury, be estimated at two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand dollars. 





a 


Mississippi Banks.—Gov. MicNutt vetoed an act of the 
Legisiature, repealing the damages on bank notes protested 
tur non-payment in specie, which'was afterwards passed 
by the constitutional majority. The Union Bank, the new 
mammoth, with a capital of $15,000,000, is soon to go into 
operation. The fullowing are the directors:—Hiram G 
Runnels, J. L. Irwin, J. J.Gooch, J. B. Morgan, Thomas 
Land, J A. Grimball, R. M. Williamson, J. J. McRae, 
James Barnes, Janes McLaren. ‘ 


Some of the Consequences.—A correspondent writing 
from Landisburgh, Perry Co. (Pa) under date of 14th 
inst. says: ‘* Two men have heen frozen to death in this 
| county this preseut winter, with no companions but their 
} bottles. The last was on his way from the distillery, full, 
and when found, he was on his hands and knees, with his 
; pantaloons, skin, and flesh, torn or worn off in his strug- 
| gles. It chills my blood to relate it.” 





Murder in Alabama.—A rencontre took place a few 
days ago, at Warrington, in Dallas County, between two 
brothers of the name of Womack, in which one of them was 
killed. The dispute arose out of an elecuon for a Justice 
of the Peace. Wm. Womack armed himself with a cluly, 
and inflicted seyeral blows on his brother Henry. Henry 
in turn fired ateWilliam and instantly killed him. Henry 
had been ega&nined before two justices and discharged. 

#£ [ Mobile Mer- Adv. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
MANDAMUS CASE. 

The Circuit Court of this District was yesterday moved 
toissue their process of attachment against Amos Ken- 
DALL, Postmuster-General, for contempt in disobeying the 
mandamus heretofore issucd in this case. Mr. R. S. 
Coxe, who made the application for the attachment, made 
a short statement of the facts which had transpired since 
the decision of the Supreme Court. He read a correspond- 
ence with the Postmaster-General, which, with his own 
statements, exhibited in the strongest possible point of view 
the courtesy and forbearance a.id determination which had 
been exhibited by his clients, in endeavoring to obtain pay- 
mentof their just demands. It was a matter of surprise 
to fiud that the Postmaster-General had, in this corres- 
pondence, placed himself for justification in still declining 
obedience to the writ, exclusively upon a ground which was 
distinctly overruled by the Circuit Court, and which his 
counsel as distinctly repudiated before the Supreme Court. 

The decision of the Court hus not been given; when it 
is, our readsrs shall know it. 


<< 


Specie.—Tie losses endured by the Governutent in lug- 
ging specie all over the country, are very great. By the late 
blowing up of the steamer Black Hawk between Vicks- 
burg and New Orleans, says the St. Louis Bulletin, she has 
lost more money than she ever lost by the United States 

Sank in the whole course of twenty years, and this is not 
more than the tenth part of what she has lost since the 
year 1832. 

Louisiana.—A bill abolishing ‘otteries in this State, has 

passed the Legislature, and received the Governor’s signa- 
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From the Journal of Commerce. 
™ N. Y. MARKET—March 31. 

Spirit of this morning’s Review.—Considerable supplies 
of Ashes have arrived, and Pots of 1838 have been sold 
at $5,25. Coffee is quarter cent Ib. lower, with a fair 
amount of sales. The sales of Cotton for the week, foot 
up 3200 bales, with some further decline in prices; the ex- 
treme sales are 7 a 12c. lb. 70 tons St. Domingo Log- 
wood, sold at $21. Nothing new in fish. Flour is dull at 
former quctations. Some sales of Foreign Wheat are ma- 
king at steady rates; there are more sales of Rye at 96 a 
100c. Corn is scarce ; a cargo of Virginia sold at 80c. 
weight, and one of Maryland at 79c. measure; Jersey, at 
80c. Outs are better; Sales Northern at 40c. bushel. 

Sales of good buach raisins at $2,20; 150 tons Gueriffe 
iron sold at $92,50; sthall sales of lead at 4 1-2 cts; last 
sales of Molasses, 34 a 35 1-2 cts for Porto Rico, 35 cts 
for Iberia, and Orleans at 33 a 331-2. Muscovado Su 
gars are in fair demand, but prices are 1-4 a 3-8 ct. down 
this week ; sales 500 hhds. Porto Rico 7 a % 1-2 cts; Or 
leans 6 1-4a7 cts. 20,000 gals. whale oil sold at 31 1-2 
cts, and to the trade at 32 cts. 


The followiug is the language used by Daniel Webster 
on the floor of the Senate in the year 1834: ‘ Under pre- 
tence of a design to return to a currency which shall be all 
specie, we are likely to have acurrency in which there will 
be no specie at all. Weare in danger of being overwhelmed 
with irredeemable paper—mere paper, representing noth- 
ing but broken promises, bad faith, bankrupt corporations, 
cheated creditors, and a ruined people.” 

Every man feels that the prediction has been fearfully 
fulfilled to the very letter. 


Sucar Beret, MicuicaAn.—We were presented this 
week with a specimen of Molasses manufactured from thie 
vegctable by Mr. Geo. A. O’Brien, of this town. The 
sample sent us is not inferior, as far as we are a judge, to 
that extracted from the cane; it is clear and tastes pleasant ; 
and we are of the opinion, from the statement of Mr. 
O’Brien, that there would be much gained by the speedy 
culture of this Beet by our farmers—and its manufacture 
into sugar. The Beet is the amb.r, ard yields three per 
cent. | Kalamazoo Gazette. 


Melancholy Accident —A distressing accident occurred 
in Sheridan last week. A boy ubout 10 years of age, son 
of a Mr:. Carpenter, who resides near Ashville. in this 
county, was shot through the right breast near the shoul- 
der, by ason of Mr. Worthy Allen, of Sheridan. It ap- 
pears that the boy, accompanied by a brother two years 
older, had been sent by their mother in search of an uncle, 
who lives near Buffalo. They arrived near the residence 
of Mr. Allen about dark, and took shelter in a pen on some 
straw. A son of Mr. Allen hearing a noise in the pen, and 
supposing it to be occasioned by a dog which had been in 
the habit of infesting the premises and which he had threat- 
ened to shoot, fired a gun kept loaded for that purpose, 
and wounded the unfortunate lad as above stated. The 
ball came out near the boy’s shoulder blade. . He is likely 
to recover. No blame is attached to the son of Mr. Allen. 

[ Fredonia Censor. 


Melancholy Death.—On Friday morning last John P. 
Van Allen, Esq. of Birdsall, in this County, while cutting 
a tree, in the woods, a branch from the tree cut, or from one 
against which it fell, came down and struck him on the 
head and shoulder causing instant insensibility. He lin- 
gered in this situation until] Saturday evening, when death 
relieved him from pain. Another testimony that ‘in life 
we are in the midst of death.” He was about 40 years of 
age, and has left a wife and several children to lament his 
sudden departure.— [ Angelica Reporter. 


Paine’s Birth-Day.—At the celebration of Paine’s birth- 
day at Boston, the following, among other toasts, were 
given: 

~ By Geo. A. Chapman. Christianity and the Banks~ 
Tottering on their last legs; may their downfall be speedy. 
By Thomas J. Montgomery. Frances Wright Darus- 
mont==The bright Venus of Democracy. May she con- 
tine to exert her brilliant talents in the cause of freedom, 
until monopoly of every description shall be driven from 
America’s fair laiid. 





The First Bird of Spring.—This morning, says the 
last New-Haven Daily Herald, we heard the welcome mu- 
sic of the first bird of Spring, and immediately the sharp 
crack of a musket, and une music ceased. We could not 
discover the perpetrator of this foul deed, who deserves at 
least the pillory for his crime. Cowper, who could not 
number in his list of friends one who would needlessly 
tread upon a worm, would have held this fellow to bea 
brute. 
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